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IRELAND AND THE LAND QUESTION. 


THE word Fatherland is suggestive of two root ideas in the 


“development of nations. Kinship was the tie that first held com- 


Munities together in primitive times. Passing from the house- 


> hold, it bound family to family, tribe to tribe, and held all in obe- 


ence to a recognized head; we see this illustrated in the Bib- 
lical sketch of Lot and Abram. Nay, more, it influenced men 
faturally or artificially of kin to.each other to look upon others as 
inferiors, if not foes. The Jew so regarded the Gentile; in such 
éstimation was the outside world held by the Greek; and not to 
be a Roman was to bea barbarian. In progress of ‘time, when 


fRomad habits had yielded to a settled style of living, and those 


Subject to a.common head had increased in number, the land, 
Where it did not supplant, became blent with, kinship as an ele- 
ment of association. Rock and grove, hill and stream, were hal- 
lowed by lay of the minstrel; the harp was tuned in praise of river 
and valley ; the Druid priest sought the shade of the oak as the 


» Shrine of his devotions; prince and peasant, soldier and sailor, 


were animated alike by the sweet love of country. 

But of all nations that have fostered this love or been led on 
by this instinct, few, if any, have surpassed the Irish. Isolated 
from the rest of Europe, they have spent on their island home a 
wealth of affection and heroism that has evaked the wonder of 
the world. Though darkened by sorrow and blighted by the 
rule of the stranger, their native land remained still, for the Irish, 
their darling ideal, fairer than the fairest or most favored on 
earth. For them the emerald gem never lost its lustre, and its 
Ocean setting was a joy for ever. 
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“Freedom may be acquired, but cannot be recovered,” says 
Rousseau ; yet, though the angel of liberty took wing from the soil, 
the Irish kept the lamp of the temple still burning. Stricken 
down to the earth, they always rose with fresh strength for the 
combat, and from the death-throes of each expiring generation 
another was borne aflame with the quenchless love of liberty and 
of country. This love was the spring of unceasing effort, of 
truceless war, of peaceless rest in that indomitable people. 

The form of government in Ireland at the time of its invasion 
by the English, 1169, was monarchical, each of the provincial 
kings acknowledging obedience to the Ard-Righ, then Ruaridh 
O'Connor, King of Connaught. This form of polity had moulded 
the manners and habits of the people for more than a decade of 
centuries; remodelled after the introduction of Christianity, it 
was altered in detail, from time to time, to meet the wants of the 
people ; and now providing, as far as human foresight could, for 
every contingency likely to arise in such a country, it was loved, 
honored, and obeyed by all. But no law sanctioned by the vene- 
ration of ages, no usage dating back to the dawn of their civili- 
zation, no tradition of honor or principle of Christianity, might 
shield the Irish from the hunger of conquest that devoured the 
warlike invaders on the coast. If they had not burnt their ships, 
“ J’y suis, j'y reste” flamed from every mast in the fleet. 

Then the houses of the Irish were made of wood and wicker- 
work, the residences of chiefs and kings being emblazoned with 
bronze and gold, the roofs trellised with wings of birds of rare 
plumage. After a hundred years of rest from invasion the island 
blossomed with beauty and joy, smiled with peace and plenty. 
All the air was glad with the hum of industry ; the spinning-wheel 
whirred under the deft hand of the blue-eyed maiden singing at 
her work ; the oats were ground at the mill; at dusk, on his home- 
ward path from the fields, the clansman laughed as he thought of 
his wife cooing their babe in its crib; the tinkling bell called the 
flocks to the fold, and the newly-emancipated slave drove in the 
oxen from the hills. The people enjoyed Arcadian happiness; 
they were social toward one another, hospitable to strangers, 
and faithful to God. They could not brook a breach of the mar- 
riage laws even in.a king. This king, Diarmid MacMurrough, 
had to fly from his dominions, exiled by the moral sentiment of 
his own kith and kin; and it was to reinstate the adulterous mon- 
arch on his throne that the English first profaned the holy soil of 
Ireland. A king by whose orders a saint was slain, but one year 
before, at the foot of the altar in Canterbury came to Ireland in 
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the name of religién to stifle its first precepts, in the name of 
ce to let slip the sleuth-hounds of war, in the livery of heaven 
to do the work of hell. 

It would be a subject of curious, if not profitable, speculation 
to inquire what would have been the outcome of Irish institutions 
if left to their own proper development. Forming a confederacy 
not unlike that of the United States before the adoption of our 
Constitution, in the march of events, and under the impulse of 
enlarged knowledge acquired by the art of printing and other 
discoveries, would they, in time, have ripened into a republic and 
spread the seeds of liberty in Northern Europe? Or, again, would 
the nominal supremacy accorded to the Ard-Righ have given way 
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'to a real supremacy gained by some native king of overshadow- 


ing strategy and statecraft? And would such a ruler, seizing a 
favorable moment, and aided by his kinsmen the Scots, have 
crossed the Channel and carved his way to royal success by an 
Irish battle of Hastings? He could hardly accomplish this un- 
aided, for the population was about one to three, and this propor- 
tion, as far as we can ascertain, held good for centuries. But 
such a line of investigation would lead us too far from the matter 
in hand. 

Henry II. was poor after the wars in France, and it was just 
at that time that hired troops were first organized, instead of the 
feudal retainers. He found Ireland rich in flocks and herds, with 
a fertile soil and abundance of gold. Henry at the outset pro- 
fessed the kindliest feelings for the people; he claimed simply an 
honorary leadership or suzerainty over them. Soon, however, 
the mask was thrown off, but his profession was not yet regarded 
as the transparent sham that it was. Strongbow, who married 
Eva, daughter of MacMurrough, claimed Leinster as his share of 
the spoil. It was surrendered to Henry and reconveyed to the 
earl. Meath, then forming a distinct principality and containing 
eight hundred thousand acres, he granted to De Lacy. Ulster 
was assigned to De*Courcy, Connaught to De Burgh (or De 
Burgo), and the larger part of Munster to Fitzstephen and De 
Cogan. The remainder of the land was subdivided among four 
other of the ten principal knights and barons who had pre- 
ceded or accompanied the king. It need hardly be said that this 
transfer was in conflict with every law, human and divine. No 
wonder, therefore, that the English had to fight inch by inch for 
the soil; that those who had been in possession for centuries, 
whose rights and privileges were carefully defined by their 
Brehon code, would not, save at the cost of their lives, give up 
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that possession, surrender those privileges, or submit to so fla. 
grant a usurpation. The Irish lost the advantage gained by dis. 
parity of numbers, owing to civil dissensions and the nature of 
their weapons of defence. Men whose mettle was tried on many 
a bloody field marched in full armor against them. Those knights 
and esquires from abroad were the pink and flower of heroism; 
they had taken part in tilt and tourney before the polished courts 
of Europe; some had seen the Christian banners wave over An- 
tioch, Ascalon, and Jerusalem. In 1159, at the siege of Toulouse, 
Henry had given the accolade to thirty such knights. Clad in 
chain-armor, they were impervious to the archers and bowmen of 
the chiefs; but no steel, how well tempered soever, was proof 
against the pikemen and spearmen of Ireland, and many barons\ 
and knights who had passed unscathed through Saracen hosts bit’ 
the dust before the onset of Irish chivalry. Juter arma silent leges ; 

yet love, which is a law unto itself, was heard in the hush of the 

strife. The winsome Irish ladies cast the spell of their witchery 

over the braveries of war—no mail was proof against their arrows 

—and within a generation the courtliest and bravest of the foe 

had intermarried with daughters of the native chiefs. From this 

stock sprang many of the families pre-eminent in later Irish 

annals. Some retained their love for England through almost all 

vicissitudes ; others, again, adopted the manners, habits, and lan- 
guage of the Irish, and in after years, more Irish than the Irish 

themselves, leaped to the van or led the forlorn hope in every 

uprising. When King John landed, in 1210, it was less to war 

against the Irish than to humble his own too powerful barons. 

While as a matter of policy or statesmanship this system of inter- 
marriage might be regarded of doubtful expediency, if not: posi- 
tively injurious to English interests—and subsequent statutes 
against it are numerous—it is nevertheless true that the long 
domination of the one country over the other is measurably owing 
to this intermarriage and its results, for crises have occurred 
when, were it not for such a tie, English power would have been 
broken, and English supremacy would have perished for ever, in 
Ireland. 

The masses of the people winced under the foreign yoke, all 
the more that those who held the land were forcibly expelled to 
make room for English tenants. This was in direct defiance of 
the Brehon law. According to this code, the land was held in the 
name of the chief as the representative of the tribe, and no aliena- 
tion could take place without the consent of the tribe. Periodi- 
cally there was a redistribution of the land, and hereditary judges 
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decided on all points of controversy. Holdings were tilled on 
shares by men not members of the tribe; but so jealous were the 
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people of personal freedom that few cared to receive a large 


quantity of stock for tillage, lest it should trench on their sense of 
independence, This might appear strange or incredible, if we 
did not bear in mind that it was only a few years before that 
slavery had been abolished in Ireland, bishops and priests being 
the radical abolitionists. Before that time the English were in 
the habit of selling their children and relatives as slaves to the 
Irish ; and we know, from recent experience, that the most intense 
love of liberty may be nourished side by side with the existence 
of slavery. 

An Irish contingent fought under Bruce at Bannockburn. 
Soon after a conference of the Irish chiefs was held, and it was 
“determined to invite Edward Bruce, brother of the conqueror, to 

the throne of Ireland. He arrived with the nucleus of an army, 
was joined by the Irish and by some of the Anglo-Irish chiefs, 
fought and won several battles, and was duly inaugurated and 
recognized as king near Dundalk, 1316. In the end he was worst- 
ed and slain ; emancipation was defeated by the Anglo-Irish and 
their followers. In 1342 a parliament was convened at Dublin to 
confiscate the estates of those who had become Hiberniores Hiber- 
nis ipsis. Their estates were declared forfeited, but were recon- 
veyed in afew years. In 1360 Lionel, son of Edward III., came to 
represent his father, and in right of his wife, a Lady de Burgh, to 
lay claim to Connaught. He fought some battles-with doubtful 
results, but assumed the title of Clarence from his alleged victo- 
resin Clare. In 1367 he summoned a parliament at Kilkenny, and 
this body began the first of a seriesof most odious laws. The line 
of demarcation between both races was sharply defined. Trading 
with the Irish, the use of Irish names, apparel, or language, was 
punished as treason. Irish instincts of justice rebelled against 
such palpable wrong; they resisted the enforcement of such legis- 
lation, and its scope was confined to the gradually narrowing 
area of the territory known as the Pale. All outside its limits 
were reputed and declared to be the Irish enemy. 

Richard II., in all the pemp and circumstance of war, 
landed in Ireland in 1394. His dreams of a triumphant and awe- 
inspiring progress through the country were rudely broken in 
upon by the sleepless vigilance and bravery of the gallant Art 
MacMurrough, who, if aided by his natural allies, would have 
consummated his work by destroying English supremacy. But 
again the foreign thrall was preserved by the Anglo-Irish senti- 
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ment. Richard visited Ireland a second time in the first years of 
the fifteenth century, but, without effecting anything of moment, 
was recalled by the distant mutterings of war at home. Then 
began a century of bloodshed, a carnival of crime, in England, 
searing men’s hearts to all the tender emotions and inflaming 
their minds with the most ferocious passions. From Ireland 
thousands sailed to take part in the struggle, and whole tracts of 
country became depopulated. Thereupon the ancient proprietors 
took possession of the vacated land. This was not regarded with 
favor in England, and in the reign of Henry VI. the county of 
Kildare was held forth as a prize to English settlers, with the pri- 
vilege of holding it for six years exempt from tax. The under. 
lying roots of English policy had already cropped out in the 
growing upas-tree of extermination; it did not reach the vigor 
of maturity at once, but it grew, waxed strong, and was cherished ° 
by every succeeding administration. 

How great soever our sympathy for their sufferings, we are 
forced to admit that the Irish were guilty of one pregnant crime, 
the spring of unnumbered woes—they never joined in love while 
others joined in hate; and yet if Ostmen, Normans, and Celts 
could have been fused into one homogeneous body by any earthly 
influence, this would have been accomplished towards the end of 
the sixteenth century by Hugh O'Neil. In the reign of Philip and 
Mary the land of the O’Tooles, the O’ Byrnes, and the O’ Moores, con- 
fiscated in the previous reign, became King’s County and Queen’s 
County. Antrim and Down, the territory of Shane O’Neil, were 
confiscated in 1569. And in 1583 the estates of the Earl of Des. 
mond, 583,000 acres, comprising a large part of Munster, were de- 
clared forfeited and bestowed on English subjects. The author of 
the Faerie Queene was one of the beneficiaries, receiving three thou- 
sand acres and the castle of Kilcolman, by the banks of the Mulla, 
This confiscation of the estates of the Earl of Desmond was pre- 
ceded by a war which, though not remarkable for the number of 
men engaged or for the extent of territory overrun, was yet as 
black with woe and big with ruin as any of which we have re- 
cord. The pleasant downs and sunny reaches of Cork and Kerry 
were littered with emblems of mourning ; the waters of the Mulla 
and the Lee were dyed with the blood of the slain. Outside the 
cities and towns not a human being was to be seen for sixscore 
miles, save when from out the woods and glens men crept forth 
to look for food ; “looking like anatomies of death, they spoke like 
ghosts crying out of their graves.” Neither sex nor age was 
spared ; old men and women were hustled into barns and burned 
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to death ; infants were tossed on the spear-points of the soldiers, 
and found hanging from trees, strangled with their mothers’ hair. 
Thirty thousand died from starvation. At last Elizabeth was in- 
formed that she had nothing left to rule over but carcasses and 
ashes ; then peace was proclaimed—“ they made a desert and called 
it peace.” The estates were divided up among English under- 
takers, the chief condition being that no Irish should be among 
the tenantry. One of those undertakers, writing in 1589, says 
that, present at a session of the court where the Brehon Code was 
administered, he saw twenty cases disposed of at one sitting, and 
such a spirit of equity prevailed in the decisions that plaintiff and 
defendant were for the most part satisfied. He writes, too, of the 
Irish: “ Although they did never see you before, they will make 
you the best cheer their country yieldeth for two or three days, 
and take not anything therefor.” And again: “ They are obedient . 
to the laws, so that you may travel through all the land without 
any danger or injury offered of the very worst Irish, and be great- 
ly relieved of the best.” Soon after this was written a war blazed 
out against the English power; the Ulster and Connaught forces 
were united ; the campaigns were mapped out with consummate 
skill, the battles fought with matchless bravery; the genius of 
O’Neil, the daring of O’Donnell, the dash of Tyrconnel, the intre- 
pidity of their brother chiefs and clansmen, all gave promise of 
bursting the shackles for ever. But again the Anglo-Irish colony 
saved Ireland to the English. O’Neil made a gallant effort to con- 
solidate all the Irish in one invincible phalanx ; he appealed, he 
coaxed, he threatened, but Lord Barrymore and men of his ilk 
maintained that their first allegiance was due to England. Eng- 
land concentrated the flower of her troops in Ireland; time after 
time the English flag went down in defeat before the heroism of 
the Irish; but at last, and when the film of death had fallen on 
the eyes of Elizabeth, O’Neil surrendered. In ten years Ireland 
had cost the queen three million four hundred thousand pounds. 
But O'Neil did not lay down his arms until the sky was overcast 
with the gloom of despair. Of his allies, some had sailed to Spain ; 
others, with face to the foe, met death on the battlefield. Nor 
“corn nor horn” was left by the enemy; the ghastliest scenes of 
Desmond’s war were re-enacted ; thousands of corpses were un- 
buried, and famine threw its tentacles over the perishing remnant 
of the people. 

Sir John Davies, English attorney-general, writing about 
this time, says: “ There is no nation or people under the sun that 
doth love equal or indifferent justice better than the Irish.” 
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O'Neil knew the English, root and branch, and felt that he might 
as well try to draw water from an empty well as to get any meas. 
ure of justice from their government. But onealternative remain. 
ed, and he tearfully embraced it. Loving his country with a pas. 
sion that passeth understanding, he sailed away from her shores, 
never to see them more. After a stormy voyage the vessel reach- 
ed France, where he and his companions were treated with royal 
hospitality by the king, who regarded O'Neil as third in rank of 
the great military captains of the age. From France they travel- 
led to Belgium, where they were received with the highest distinc. 
tion. Soon after they reached Rome, and were treated in a man. 
ner befitting alike their sad fortunes, exalted station and services, 
and the generous sympathy and princely munificence of the au- 
gust head of the church, Paul V. The verdict returned against 
them by the pro-English jury was that a consciousness of guilt 
and a fear of losing their heads had made them leave the country. 

In the Parliament of 1614 bill of attainder was brought in 
against O’Neil and his fellow-exiles, confiscating their estates, which 
covered six counties and comprised two millions of acres. Lon. 
don companies were solicited to colonize those lands. With 
characteristic shrewdness they sent over a delegation to report 
on the prospect. Such a glowing account of the fertility of the 
soil and kindred advantages was rendered that they invested at 
once twenty thousand pounds. The land was distributed in sec- 
tions of 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 acres, and transferred to companies 
and undertakers. Some provision, it is true, was made for the 
native holders, but the foreigners, like a brood of harpies, depriv- 
ed their lands and homes of all that made them dear to the 
natives. The Adventurers were for the most part, says Reid, his- 
torian of Presbyterianism, “such as either poverty, scandalous 
lives, or, at the best, adventurous seeking of better accommoda- 
tion had brought thither.” Such men had no scruples in cheat- 
ing the native proprietors. England had employed spies to dog 
the footsteps of the exiles; through them she heard of the atten- 
tions paid to them, the pensions they received, the hopes they 
cherished of once again raising the flag of freedom on their own 
green hills. She still felt insecure of her sway in Ireland, and 
hired spies to pick out flaws in the titles of property-owners. In 
Connaught they had surrendered their estates. 

The thirteenth of James I. legalized the surrenders, and the 
estates were reconveyed under the great seal of England. Three 
thousand pounds were paid for the enrolment; but, by some 
negligence of the officials, the enrolment was not made and the 
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titles were declared invalid. In the reign of Charles I. the Con- 
naught proprietors offered £120,000, to be paid in three annual 
instalments, for securing what was called the Three Graces. 
Two of these had to do with the land question ; one was that pos- 
session for sixty years should bar all claims of the crown, the 
other that enrolment should beasufficient muniment of title. The 
king promised the concessions demanded, received the money, 
and then shamelessly refused to carry out his promise. His rep- 
resentative, Wentworth, afterwards Lord Strafford, feeling that 
the people looked upon this as a swindle, would fain give some 
color of law to the royal claim of ownership, and for this purpose 
had juries empanelled in the various counties, and all but forced 
them to bring in verdicts for the king. Jury-packing was not al- 
together successful; in Galway the jury, alive to a spirit of fair 
play and with a patriotism worthy of their sires, rebelled against 
the mockery of justice, and refused to bring in the verdict requir- 
ed. They were carried off to Dublin; each juryman was fined 
£4,000, and sentenced to be imprisoned till it was paid. The Par- 
liament convened in 1640 passed some acts beneficial to Ireland ; 
but Strafford was recalled by the civil war in England, and the 
plantation of Connaught did not yet take place. 

At this time Europe reeled before the shock of a war that ar- 
rayed nation against nation, and made the earth tremble beneath 
the tread of their armies. Religion was the watchword of the 
combatants. Echoes of the strife in England and on the Conti- 
nent had been wafted to Ireland, and her sons, smarting under 
colossal injustice, for the third time within half a century’ buckled 
on their armor, holding aloft the cross as the symbol of their faith 
and nationality. Since Desmond’s war Irish soldiers were in the 
habit of enlisting in Spain, and these men saved from their daiby 
pay in the Netherlands a certain amount to equip an expedition 
for Ireland. Delegates passed to and fro between the courts of 
France and Spain and the Irish leaders. The Vatican, too, pro- 
mised co-operation. Preparations were diligently made; the up- 
rising took place October 23, 1641, and was eminently successful 
at the outset. The story of a massacre by the Irish was an after- 
thought of the chief-justices, Parsons and Borlase, to inflame the 
zealotry and fanaticism of the Puritans. Mr. Lecky gives an ad- 
mirable résumé of the authorities on the subject. For the first 
time since the invasion the Anglo-Irish made common cause with 
the native inhabitants. It was a neck-and-neck race for suprema- 
cy, one side fighting for faith and fatherland, the other side for 
the extirpation of the one and the transfer to themselves of the 
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other ; it was a momentous struggle, carried on by the Puritans 
with all the rancor and malignity that hate could devise or a love 
of plunder inspire, and by the Irish with all the passion and enthu- 
siasm that could be aroused by what was most sacred on their 
altars, most endearing in their homes. The Parliament confiscat- 
ed in advance two million five hundred thousand acres of land as 
security for those who would lend money to equip an army 
against the Irish. The Adventurers subscribed in all £360,000, 
But the army organized was needed in England. The tide of 
victory set now in one direction, anon in another. Sir Phelim 
O’Neil was taken prisoner ; he was offered his freedom and the 
restoration of his estates, if he would admit that he had received a 
commission from Charles; but the old man had rather meet death 
proudly on the scaffold, and lose his possessions, than sully his 
honor or stain his name by.a lie. On the 24th of October, 1642, 
the Confederate Catholics met at Kilkenny ; they adopted the pro. 
visions of Magna Charta, and of the common and statute law of 
England in all points not contrary to the Catholic religion or in- 
consistent with the liberty of Ireland. They had two houses, 
Lords and Commons, as a legislative body, and other departments 
were established to perform all the functions of government. A 
council of twelve was appointed totry cases in each county ; from 
them lay an appeal to the Provincial Council, which met four 
times each year, and from this body an appeal might be taken to 
the Supreme Council of the Confederate Catholics of Ireland. 
This was made up of twenty-four members chosen by the General 
Convention. The framework of government was unexceptionable, 
but clashing interests hampered the action of thé executive. Or- 
mond, in command of the royalist troops, played fast and loose 
with all sides. Lord Glamorgan came over as special envoy 
from the king, promising in his name to grant all they demanded 
to the Confederate Catholics. Ormond had the envoy arrested for 
treason ; he was released under a bond furnished by two Irish no- 
blemen, and afterwards assigned toacommand in Munster. Mean- 
while “ Don Eugenius” O’Neil, who had been a brilliant officer 
in the Spanish service, had arrived, and soon gave proof of the tra- 
ditional heroism of the family. In 1645 the San Pietro cast anchor 
in Kenmare Bay, having on board His Eminence Cardinal Rin- 
uccini, who brought with him money, arms, and ammunition. His 
route was a royal ovation. Soon after reaching Kilkenny, and 
making himself master of the situation by intimate knowledge of 
the manceuvres and calibre of Generals Preston, Mountcashel, and 
O'Neil, he tendered the munitions of war to the last-named, the 
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great Eoghain Ruadh. The cardinal having espoused and cham- 
pioned an aggressive policy, O'Neil prepared to strike a blow in 
its defence. General Monroe led the British troops in the north, 
and, having heard of the designs of O’Neil, marched forth to give 
him battle. It was the prettiest piece of fighting during the war ; 
the utmost skill in strategy was displayed by both, but at the 
close of the day Monroe was a fugitive, and O’Neil had won the 
glorious victory of Benburb. 

In August, 1649, like a whirlwind of wrath, Cromwell and his 
Ironsides swept through the country. Scorched already by the 
lava-streams of battle, it now quivered beneath a harvest of 
slaughter. For five days the streets of Drogheda ran red with 
the blood of men, women, and children ; and Cromwell called this 
“a mercy of the Lord.” Wexford underwent a like fate; the 
bold chieftain who would have checked the demon force of 

‘butchery did not live to see the desolation. 


“Sheep without a shepherd when the snow shut out the sky— 
Oh! why did you leave us, Eochain? Why did you die?” 


Lest any should escape from the sword, Cromwell used famine as 
a machine to kill off the Irish. Scythes and reaping-hooks were 
imported to cut down the growing corn; and such became the 
dearth of food that cattle had to be exported from Wales to Ire- 
land. The English soldiers were clamoring for pay, and the un- 
dertakers to be reimbursed for the outlay made. The land of the 
Irish was the imperial exchequer by which and out of which 
the payments should come. Two and a half millions of acres 
were not sufficient for this purpose. Three millions of pounds 
sterling were due the soldiers for pay and supplies, and it was 
at last resolved that the whole Catholic people should be trans- 
planted to Connaught, the old English of the Pale as well as the 
native blood. All royalist commissioned officers who owned 
over ten pounds were banished and sentenced to forfeit two-thirds 
of their lands, the remaining third, or its equivalent in Connaught, 
to go in support of their wives and children; those who “ showed 
a constant and good affection” to the Parliament, and had not 
been in arms during the war, forfeited one-third of their estates, 
and received an equivalent for the remainder in Connaught. Pro- 
testants, however, had the privilege of compounding the for- 
feiture by paying one-fifth the value of their estates, or two 
years’ rent, the fee-simple being estimated at the valuation of ten 
years’ purchase. In March, 1655, after various extensions had 
been made, the last day. was fixed for the transplanting to be 
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effected. Those who. were delinquent were liable to be court- 
martialled and hanged. The love of home, of early associations, 
ever a characteristic of the Irish, made them linger near the 
scenes of their childhood. True, but a few leagues spanned the 
distance, yet was it a tearing up by the roots of all that had 
sweetened life. Those who remained were arrested. Several 
trials took place at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, the accused 
were sentenced, and front and back on the lifeless remains was a 
placard with the words, “ For not transplanting.” 

The insolent soldiery were quartered in the best mansions of 
the natives, who felt an added reluctance to go from the know- 
ledge that their brothers in affliction would suffer from their 
presence in some way as they had suffered from that of the sol- 
diery. It was forbidden them, also, to reside within two miles 
of the Shannon or four miles of the sea, while sections of Con- 
naught were mere stretches of barren heath or moor. Of Clare, 
then forming part of Connaught, it was written, with playful ex- 
aggeration, “that it did not contain wood enough to hang a man, 
water enough to drown him, or earth enough to bury him.” 
More than eight and a half millions of acres were confiscated and 
allocated to the English soldiers and undertakers. The contest had 
raged with more or less violence for thirteen years, during which 
time six hundred thousand Irish and Anglo-Irish troops were slain. 
Their valor was known of all men ; delegates from France, Spain, 
and Poland had come to enlist the surviving remnant in the 
armies of their respective countries. Some forty thousand sailed 
away on this service. _ English merchants came over at this crisis 
to glut their craving for gold by kidnapping men, women, and 
children into slavery. Thousands were captured, and sent as slaves 
to the sugar-plantations in the West Indies, Barbadoes, and Jamai- 
ca. Over five hundred were shipped as slaves to New England, 
and some of the Plymouth colony went on invitation to Ireland, 
and received estates in the lands that had been confiscated. No 
wonder Lord Clarendon has written that the sufferings of Ireland 
from beginning to end of this Cromwellian war were greater 
than any of which history bears récord since the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. After the Restoration tyranny relaxed its 
vise-like grip on the people. Charles II. was disposed to be 
generous, but public sentiment was too bigoted to sympathize 
with his feelings. In 1662 the Act of Settlement was passed ; this 
was supplemented by the act of explanation, rendered necessary 
by the insufficient supply of land for those declared innocent, 
and to adjust clashing interests. 
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When James II. succeeded to the throne.he unbarred the dun- 
geons of persecution and kindled hopes too soon to be quenched 
in gloom. James himself was a Catholic, and the simple justice 
that he did in appointing men of his own religious belief to of- 
fices of trust and honor, in recognizing their equality before the 
law, gave umbrage to the Protestants, reawakened the slumber- 
ing spirit of bigotry, and James had to fly from England. On 
the 12th of March, 1689, he landed in Ireland from France with 
thirteen hundred men. The Irish flocked to his standard and 
fought for him with courage and heroism. In 1690 he sum- 
moned a parliament to convene at Dublin. The members of this 
parliament were largely children of those whose lands were con- 
fiscated by Cromwell. The Act of Settlement was repealed, and 
a bill of attainder brought in against those who were known or 
supposed to be hostile to the king. Meanwhile Schomberg had 
landed with ten thousand men, and William of Orange, son-in-law 
of James, landed at Carrickfergus with a much larger number. 
The North supported William, and at the battle of the Boyne 
he won a dearly-bought victory. The Irish, when the day was 
lost, respecting military genius even in an enemy, voiced their 
thoughts in the phrase, “‘ Change commanders, and we'll fight the 
battle over again.” At Athlone they performed prodigies of va- 
lor. General Douglas was repulsed, and William himself met 
with the same fate at Limerick. Towards the end of 1690 he re- 
embarked for England, appointing General Ginckel to the com- 
mand. On the 25th of August, 1691, he laid siege to Limerick. 
The story of its defence is too well known to need any notice, 
and it would overpass the limits of this paper to enter into an 
analysis of the articles of capitulation. They granted the free 
exercise of religion, security of person and property, the use of 
arms, the right of suffrage, the practice of the trades and profes- 
sions, and other concessions to the Catholics. But the ink with 
which they were written was scarcely dry when, with worse than 
Punic faith, the most solemn stipulations were violated. The Pe- 
nal laws came into play—a diabolical machine ingeniously con- 
trived for the complete debasement and degradation of the peo- 
ple. 

Whether Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, or Brunswick—‘“a 
plague on all their houses !’"—the end in view was the same, the 
trail of the serpent was over them all: the aggrandizement of 
England was to be reached, be the method of doing it never so 
repugnant to the dictates of justice and humanity. One million, 
sixty thousand, seven hundred and ninety-two acres of land were 
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confiscated. Catholics, the great majority of the population, 
were disqualified by law from voting, from sitting in parliament, 
from carrying arms, from serving on juries, from the bench, the 
bar, and the university, from acting as school-teachers, and from 
going abroad to receive an education which they could not get 
at home unless they were brought up as Protestants. They 
could neither buy nor inherit land, nor receive it as a gift, nor 
lease it for a longer time than thirty-one years, and then only on 
condition of paying two-thirds its value. If the profits exceeded 
a third an informer who made the discovery at once entered into 
possession. The few Catholics who owned land were deprived 
of the testamentary rights accorded to others. When the owner 
died his land did not descend to the eldest son; it was divided 
equally among all the children (as the old Irish code had it), 
But if the eldest son became an apostate the estate reverted to 
him, and the father lost all power of disposition over it. If the 
wife of a Catholic became a pervert she was free from his control, 
and entitled at once to a fixed share in his property. If a young 
Catholic child apostatized it was taken away from its parents, 
and the chancellor provided for its present and prospective 
wants from its parents’ estate. These are but samples of laws 
“ written in blood and that should be registered in hell.” 
Property begets a sense of independence and confers a certain 
rank in social life ; therefore the law robbed the Irish of the right 
to acquire property, and for more than a hundred years they were 
half buried in the grave of social ostracism and serfdom. Know- 
ledge imbues the mind with breadth of vision, enables man by 
word and pen to point out and lead the way to civil and political 
well-being ; therefore, for the same period, the Irish, by English 
laws, were plunged in the night of ignorance, merged in the flood 
of political annihilation. Religion builds‘a ladder to the heavens, 
and angels ascend and descend to comfort man in the stress of 
his grief, to bear on high the incense of his prayers and aspira- 
tions ; therefore the law banned the religion of the Irish, that not 
a green thing might bloom in the desert of their lives. Domes- 
tic love sweetens the bitterest lot, and invests with a halo of joy 
the most woe-begone surroundings ; therefore the law gave a prize 
to filial ingratitude, and did all it could to rend in twain the holi- 
est affections of married hfe. Truly a “mater dolorosa,” a verita- 
ble mother of sorrows, was the island queen, mother Erin. But 
perhaps there is one avenue—the avenue of trade—left open for 
her progress. Even heresheis weighted inthe race. The woollen 
trade was a thriving branch of industry in Ireland, therefore en- 
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actments were carried to suppress it. The linen trade was next 
encouraged and gave promise of great prosperity ; but the evil eye 
of English selfishness withered its budding hopes, for “ if Ireland 
should fall into the making of fine linen it would affect the trade of 
England.” In 1785 a petition against the Irish linen trade, signed 
by 117,000 persons, was presented from Manchester. Since the 
reign of William II{I., however, this branch of industry has flour- 
ished. The exportation of beef, of mutton, of hides, all were in 
turn prohibited, or such a tariff imposed as was equivalent to pro- 
hibition. The “ Navigation Laws ”’ affected Ireland as they did the 
other countries of Europe, rendering all subordinate to English 
supremacy on the ocean. She was not allowed to draw wealth 
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. from the soil, neither could she win it by the enterprise of her sons 


on the sea, by manufactures, nor by their traffic with foreign 
powers ; and, therefore, she remained a commercial cipher. But 
the Argus-eyes sometimes slept, and the twenty-five hundred 
miles of coast-line were utilized by the smuggler. And thus Ire- 
land remained, with a short respite of independence, until the 
dawn of the present century. Yet is she dotted with land-locked 
bays, and the tonnage of the world might find anchorage in her 
harbors. Before the “curse of Cromwell” fell upon it like the 
breath of the plague, Galway was, next to London, the greatest 
emporium of trade in the three kingdoms. After that its marble 
mansions and warehouses crumbled to ruin, barks and sloops rot- 
ted in the docks, and grass grew in the streets. Its importance 
was blasted, its prosperity withered, by the famine-breeding laws 
of England. Like desolation visited the other ports. The laws 
bore down with the weight of mountain upon mountain of ini- 
quity on the strength, the energies, the enterprise of the Irish. 
Compared with English law in Ireland, the Draconian code is not 
unworthy of Justinian, of Alfred, or St. Louis of France. But in 
spite of it all, with exuberant life and unconquerable vitality, the 
old land has outlived the seven hundred years of war and legisla- 
tion, and, though wearied by the strain, weakened by the loss of 
the young and the brave of successive generations, she stands 
forth to-day, begrimed with the dust of the conflict, wearing the 
print of the chains, it is true, yet radiant with the consciousness 
of work well done, and likely to bear the palm of success in the 
near future. 

The famine-wail that rings out through the earth calls forth 
the echoes of charity to the stricken cabin-homes, and various 
remedies are suggested to prevent the recurrence of so appalling 
a visitation, This same cry was heard more than once in the last 
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century. Inthe famine of 1741 greater loss of life took place than 
during the war a hundred years before. In 1846-7 famine smote 
its tens of thousands, typhoid decimating those whom it had 
spared ; and rightly did coroners’ juries bring in verdicts of wilful 
murder against Lord John Russell and his cabinet. If not a 
chronic, famine can hardly be called an exceptional, product of 
English law in Ireland. Driven to one employment, with nothing 
to stimulate increased industry, nothing to discountenance in- 
creased idleness, the mass of the Irish tilled the battle-vexed soil, 
and out of the fruits of their toil came the fund to pay the owner 
of the fee-simple estate, to pay the four or-five middlemen who at 
times came between the owner and the tenant, to pay the draper, 
the grocer, the lawyer, the doctor, and to provide for the wants 
of a multiplying offspring. Improvements made by the tenant 
served but to raise the rent for the landlord. And when an un. 
propitious season came, when a blight fell on the staple crop, 
at once the fund vanished, eviction or famine supervened. 
Having proscribed commerce and manufactures in Ireland, 
English law forced its people to agriculture. Even in this one 
pursuit they were constrained to work under manifold disadvan- 
tages. The old school of landowners, rich in acres and with but 
little hard cash, adopted something of a /azssez-faire policy. When 
the harvest was abundant rents were promptly paid ; when it was 
otherwise “the master” did not push the tenant to the wall. But 
with the sales made under the Encumbered Estates Act—and 
these in a few years amounted to more than a hundred millions 
of dollars—a new set of proprietors came into possession. Five- 
sixths of the purchase-money was Irish capital, and the purchases 
were made with a single eye to a large percentage on the 
amount invested. Little if any allowance was thereafter made 
for defective crops. The law gave the owner of the soil arbitrary 
power over the fate and fortunes of the hapless tenant. No mat- 
ter what the nature or expense of improvements made, they were 
confiscated to the use of the landlord if the late “gale” was in 
arrear. In the province of Ulster, indeed, the tenant had a pre- 
scriptive right to a fair market price for his improvements; yet 
in the other provinces he was liable to be dispossessed without 
compensation, and this whether the rent was paid or unpaid. 
In such a condition of insecurity has he remained, and this preca- 
rious state is an anachronism in the nineteenth century. Many 
well-meaning men suggest a wholesale emigration as a panacea 
for the ills of Ireland. But it would be a crime against civiliza- 
tion, a sin against God, to depopulate a land that has done so 
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much for progress and advancement, to wipe out a race that has 
battled for the right against tremendous odds, that never once 
asa people did an act which should bring the blush of shame 
to their cheeks. Be it with the pick-axe, the ploughshare, the 
sword, or the cross, they have given proof in every field of a mag- 
nificent manhood ; never false to the trust reposed in them, never 
recreant to the word that was pledged, or false to the apostolate 
for which they were ordained. 

How long shall England remain in her pride of place? Shall 
the sceptre slip from her grasp when the chalice she made other 
nations drink of is at last presented to her own lips? When that 
hour comes will it be a death-draught or a healing potion? With 
Ireland it may rest to give the answer. Now, if she isso minded, 
England may make partial atonement for the unparalleled wrong 
she has done, for the hecatombs her fury has butchered. Never 
again can she with impunity subject to another ordeal of vivisec- 
tion a nation of soldiers that time and again has beaten her to her 
knees at home, yet won half her battles abroad. The land ques- 
tion is the key of the future. It is a problem that challenges the 
highest intelligence and statesmanship, and imperiously demands 
afitting solution. In other lands a peasant proprietary has been 
established with the best results for the governed and governing ; 
with a due regard for vested interests, why may not a similar ex- 
periment be tried in Ireland? Such a measure would be fraught 
with incalculable good for both countries, alike the fore-gleam of 
commercial splendor for England and the dawn of a golden era 
of prosperity for Ireland. 


DIGNITIES. 


As a pillar of light on the wave of a brook is reflected, 
Its gilded border is flaming as if by its own proper lustre, 
But the stream bears the wave on its course, and another 
Flows into the track of the light, itself disappearing ; 
So dignities cast their splendor on men who are mortal, 
They are not glorious, only their brilliant position. 

— Schiller. 
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PURGATORIO. 
CANTO NINETEENTH. 


IN that hour’s chillness when the heat of day 
Tempers the coldness of the moon no more, 
Vanquished by Earth, or oft by Saturn’s sway ; 
When geomancers in the East, before 
The dawn’s white light, subduing soon the gray, 
Read of their Major Fortune the bright score, 
There came, in dream, a woman to my sight, 
Stammering, cross-eyed, maimed in both hands, each one 
Of her feet clubbed, with countenance dead-white. 
I looked on her, and even as the sun 
Comforts the cold limbs all benumbed by night, 
So gave my gaze a glibness to her tongue ; 
Her shape grew straight, and love’s lost coloring ran 
Back through her cheeks, as love would have them, young. 


Then, with her speech thus loosened, she began 
To sing so! not to listen had been pain: 
‘I’m the sweet Siren, I am she who can 
Misguide the mariners in the middle main ; 
So full of pleasaunce is my voice to hear! 
I turned Ulysses with the notes I pour 
From his vague wanderings ; and whoso gives ear, 
To grow familiar, seldom giveth o’er 
Delight in following one so wholly dear: 
Who learns to love me, leaves me nevermore.’ 
Scarce was her mouth shut when a lady came 
Up close beside me, rapid in her tread, 
Whose holy mien that other put to shame. 
‘O Virgil, Virgil!’ angrily she said ; 

‘ What wretch is this?’ and while my Master bent 
His steps toward her, fixed by her innocent face, 
She seized that other, and her garment rent 

Before her bosom, and disrobed the place 
That broke my slumber with its noisome scent. 
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I turned mine eyes, good Virgil saying: ‘ At least 
Thrice have I called thee: rise, and let us find 
The pass where we may enter.’ Ere he ceased 
I had sprung up: the new-born sun behind 
Spread o’er the circles and the day increased, 
Till all the sacred hill in glory shined. 
I, following, bore my forehead in a ridge, 
Like one whose front is bent by thought severe, 
Who makes himself the half-arch of a bridge, 
When these words caught me: ‘Come! the pass is here,’ 
Benignly uttered, in so sweet a tone 
As ne’er was heard upon this mortal strand. 
With open wings, that seemed as of a swan, 
The angel waved us upward with his hand 
Between the two walls of the flinty stone, 
Then moved those pinions and our faces fanned, 
Affirming : ‘ Blessed are the souls that mourn! 
They shall be comforted.’ And while he stood 
A little over us, my Guide in turn 
Began to say to me: ‘ What means thy mood? 
What bends thy look so to the earth below ?’ 
‘ A recent vision that was mine,’ said I, 
‘Makes me thus faltering, doubtful as I go, 
For from the thought of it I cannot fly.’ 
‘ That ancient sorceress hast beheld,’ said he, 
‘To whom the spirits up higher their misery owe? 
Didst mark how man from her foul spell gets free? 
Enough! with haughty heel smite fast the ground, 
And fix thine eye where heaven’s eternal King 
Lures thee with His great spheres’ perpetual round.’ 
Even as the falcon, ere he makes his spring, 
Looks at his foot, then turns him at the cry 
To snatch the food that he is tempted toward 
Through greediness thereof,— the same was I; 
And where the cloven rock did way afford 
To one in climbing, I went up as high 
As the next cornice round the mountain scored. 


Loosed into this fifth circle freely forth, 
I saw a people weeping all around 

With down-turned faces prostrate on the earth. 
‘Adhesit pavimento,—to the ground 
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My soul did cleave, \ heard ; but in their birth 
These words were almost choked with sighs profound. 
‘O souls elect of God! whose sufferings 
Justice and Hope temper to lesser pain, 
Direct us where the lofty stairway springs.’ 
‘Free from our penance if ye come, and fain 
Would find the way more quickly, ever bear 
Towards the right hand, keeping the hill inside.’ 
So prayed the Poet, and some spirit there, 
A little way before us, thus replied. 
Which the hid speaker was, the sound betrayed: 
Mine own eyes met the looking of my Lord ; 
Whence of assent a cheerful sign he made 
To what he saw my dumb desire implored. 
And when I felt that he meant, yes,—you can, 
Straight I moved on that grovelling creature toward 
(Whose words had made me note him), and began: 
‘Spirit! whose grief that penitence matures 
Without which God receiveth back no man, 
Suspend awhile that chief concern of yours. 
Tell who thou wast; and wherefore prone ye lie ? 
And wouldst thou that I help thee with my prayer ? 
For I am living in the world on high.’ 
And he: ‘ Thou ska/t know for what sin we bear 
Our backs turned heavenward ; but know first that I 
Was a successor once to Peter’s chair. 


OTTOBONO DE’ FIESCHI. 


‘ Between Chiaveri and Sestri flows 
Down a fair streamlet, from the name whereof 
The title of my blood and family rose. 
One month and little more was mine to prove 
How the great mantle weighs on him that fain 
Would keep it spotless : every load would seem 
Feathers to that. Late penitence,—how vain! 
But when Rome’s pastor I was made, the dream 
Broke, and the falsehood of my life was plain. 
That lofty seat I could not climb above, 
Yet there I found the heart was not at rest, 
Whence of this life awoke in me the love. 
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Up to that point I was a wretch whose breast 
With avarice rank against my Maker strove. 
Now here behold me to this doom depressed ! 
What avarice bringeh, now is rendered clear, 
In the purgation of these penitent souls, 
Nor has this mount a penance more severe. 
Even as our vision, fixed on earthly goals, 
Never looked upward, Justice sinks it here 
Earthward long ages. And as avarice killed 
Our zeal for good (so love’s effect was lost }), 
Bound hand and foot, till Justice be fulfilled, 
Must we lie here to learn what Avarice cost, 
Stretched moveless, long as the just Lord hath willed.’ 


I had kneeled down to him, and would have spoken, 
But at my first word, listening, he perceived 
By my near voice the reverential token, 
And said: ‘Why stoop?’ I answered: ‘it relieved 
Mine upright conscience not to stand before 
Such dignity as thine.’ Then he, as grieved: 
‘Straighten thy limbs, my brother—err no more— 
I am the fellow-servant (bend thee not !) 
Of these and thee to one supernal power. 
If thou hast read, nor hast His voice forgot, 
Where in the Holy Gospel he doth say 
These words :. They neither marry—thou wilt know 
Why I speak thus. Now I beseech thee, stay 
No longer with me: I would have thee go: 
Thy tarrying stops the tears which thou didst say 
Mature the penitence wherefrom they flow. 
I have, on earth, a kinswoman by name 
Alagia—innocent unless our line 
Corrupt by bad example bring her blame— 
And she is all remains that once was mine.’ 


END OF THE CANTO, 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 
CHAPTER III.—CONTINUED. 


THE words of Mrs. Bevan startled, bewildered me. Could 
it be possible that this girl—pshaw! And I felt myself crimsoning 
at the idea of winning “ hands down” against the field—such a 
field! where every horse hailed from a crack stable. 

Five hundred thousand pounds meant twenty-five thousand a 
year. It meant a palace in Park Lane, a villa at Nice or Como, 
a shooting-box in the Highlands, a seat in Parliament, a title in 
prospective, a superb stud of horses, a steam-yacht to go around 
the world in; it meant power, position, influence—everything. 
What would they say at Timolin, if they heard of it? And'l 
imagined Aunt Butler reading aloud my marriage, solemnized at 
the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, by His Eminence the Cardinal, 
while Trixy—but would they not all come over to the wedding ? 

I was not in love with Miss Wriothesly. I admired her, and 
was more or less awed by the heiress, while the gas of my vanity, 
owing to the revelations of Mrs. Bevan and the broad statements 
of Billy Brierly, was gradually inflating my heart. 

“Miss Wriothesly was really angry with you to-day, Joe,” 
exclaimed my sister when I returned to Bevan’s after a day’s 
sight-seeing. 

“Was she?” 

“ What did you mean by refusing to come with us?” 

“T wasn’t ‘on,’ Nellie, that’s all.” 

“Your refusal was not only impolite, Joe, but absolutely 
savored of rudeness.” 

“In what way?” 

“Why, she got up the drive expressly for you, and sent an 
apology to the Countess of Fife, who had engaged her for a déjeu- 
ner visit to hear a promised operatic débutante sing. You should 
apologize, Joe. Judeed you should.” 

“] shall have no opportunity, Nellie.” 

“To-night at the opera. She has offered you and me and 
Mrs. Bevan seats.” 

“ Well, I'll go on my marrow-bones. We'll part good friends, 
anyhow. I start by the morning express for Liverpool.” 
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“Oh! I’m so glad. I mean, that is, because you wish to go, 
Joe.” 

My sister did not press me to prolong my stay. If there had 
been anything in what Mrs. Bevan had said Nellie would have 
urged me to stop. This came to me actually in the form of a re- 
lief. 

“T should like to thump you two for taking out my wife and 
horses to-night,” exclaimed Mr. Bevan ; “ but I suppose this little 
affair demands sacrifices all round, Be very careful in letting up 
or down the windows of the brougham, Joe; and if you sit on the 
box take care not to scratch the panels in any way.” 

“] would much prefer that you would take my place, sir.” 

“ Tell that to the marines, Joe.” 

“Really, Mr. Bevan—” 

“ Don’t knot the cord of the blind ”’—this was before dinner, in 
the drawing-room. “See that, now; it’s all out of gear. O dear, 
dear, dear! I wish people would keep their hands quiet. Please 
not to lean on the back of that chair ; you see the rubbing of the 
coat or the friction of the hot hands removes the gilding.” 

“Can I do anything for you in Liverpool to-morrow, Mr. 
Bevan?” I asked. . 

“Liverpool! Why, Mrs. B. told me that you had given up 
all idea of this wild-goose trip.” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“Pumpsy!” to his wife, who rustled into the room, looking 
ever so handsome in amber satin and lots of drooping lace, “ Joe 
is off, dear.” 

“ Off what?” 

“To Liverpool in the morning.” 

Mrs. Bevan turned a pair of eyes upon me that distinctly 
asked, “ Can this be possible ?” 

“T want to catch the City of Brussels.” 

“Don’t decide on anything, Joe. You know not what to- 
night may bring forth. That’s the dinner-bell. Your arm, cada/- 
lero?” 


Miss Wriothesly’s box was on the grand tier, and when we ar- 
rived we found her, with her father and a vacant-faced, aristo- 
cratic man, in possession. 

Mrs. Bevan and Nellie were posted in front, the banker be- 
hind Mrs. B., while the vacant-faced man, Lord Selmington, and 
myself occupied the back of the box with the heiress. 
Miss Wriothesly’s reception of me was of the coolest. 
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“I’m awfully sorry to have missed the drive to-day, Miss 
Wriothesly.” 

“ You can do it any day.” 

“It would be trespass—”’ 

“In a hansom for five shillings.” 

This was a facer. 

“T fear that I acted rather rudely in—” 

“ Please let me hear this scena.”” And she leaned forward. 

I felt exceedingly sorry at being in the box at all, at being the 
recipient of any favor from her, however small. 

“You were saying something, Mr. Nugent ”"—this when Al. 
bani had concluded amid a whirlwind of applause. 

“| was saying that—” 

“You should not lose this. She’s going to sing again.” 

The prima-donna, in obedience to an imperative encore, went 
through the scena. 

“Ts this your first opera?” 

This to me, who came regularly to Dublin in September for 
a week’s opera at the old Royal! 

“| have heard this particular opera at least half a dozen times, 
Miss Wriothesly.” . 

“Indeed! In Baireuth?” 

“ No, in Dublin.” 

“ What are you talking about, Joe?” exclaimed my sister, who 
had overheard the conversation. “This is Lohengrin, and its 
second representation in London.” 

I had not consulted the programme, and imagined that I was 
listening to the Huguenots! 1 know a lot of fellows who would 
have come out of this with flying colors; as for me, I stuck fast, 
and, muttering something miserably facetious about the music of 
the future, dropped back and sulked, while Miss Wriothesly de- 
voted herself with considerable animation to the idiotic-looking 
Lord Selmington. 

At the conclusion of the opera the heiress suddenly turned to 
me. 

“ Has that fit of temper blown over yet, Turnips? Don't look 
so fearfully dignified. Take me down to the carriage. So you 
regret having refused my offer to-day? Yes, you do. I'll give 
you another chance. Let me see—-the day after to-morrow.” 

“T shall be on the Atlantic.” 

She raised her eyes and gazed at me intently. “Are you 
really bent upon going?” she asked after a pause, in a low tone, 
as we descended the staircase. 
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“To-morrow morning.” 

“Don’t go.” 

“Tt is written.” 

“Don’t go—at least until—at least for some days.” 

I handed her into the carriage. 

“You won't go?” were her last words as the superb equipage 
drove off. . 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Bevan, as we got settled in the 
brougham, “ is it to be a six or a ten o'clock breakfast, Joe?” 

“ Six o'clock, if you please.” 

“ Really and truly?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

She was silent for a second. 

“ This is too stupid of you, Joe. Don’t speak to me! I am 
horribly disappointed.” 

As we stood on the platform at St. Pancras Station upon the 
following morning my sister asked : 

“ Any message to Trixy ?” 

“ Not particularly.” 

“ You'll send your love?” 

“ My fraternal regards, Nellie. That's the whistle. God bless 
you! Write to Mexico.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ACTIVE AND ENTERPRISING PEOPLE. 


THE details of an ocean voyage are dreary enough at best, 
and I for one shall not attempt to depict them here. I lost 
sight of Billy Brierly when two hours out of the Mersey, 
nor did I again behold him until we were off the Hook. I 
suffered from sea-sickness the entire voyage, and didn’t dare or 
care to leave my berth, while Billy Brierly was, as he expressed 
it himself, “laid out an’ fit to be waked.” The passage was a 
“vicious” one throughout and without a break: If the good 
ship wasn’t pitching she was rolling, and when she was not en- 
gaged in rolling she was pitching. The first thing I tasted after 
six days was some chicken-soup; then came beef-tea, and then 
convalescence. 

“ Glory be to God there’s anything left av me! Sorra a worse 
maulin’ I ever got. I’m black an’ blue inside, an’ I’m tore to 
pieces. An’ only for to think, Masther Joe, that whin I was raich- 
in’ and sthrainin’ for the bare life it’s passin’ Queenstown we wor’ 
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an’ it’s me stomick that kep me from gettin’ a last luk at ould Ire. 
land. Wirra, wirra! Masther Joe, let us go home, avic, be dhry 
land,” was Billy’s greeting after our enforced separation. 

The sky was blue as boasted Italy’s, and the sun shone out 
with a brightness that almost dazzled, as we entered the Narrows, 
The wooded slopes on Staten Island, from out of which coyly 
peeped chateau and villa; the grim twin forts of Wadsworth and 
Hamilton; the glistening white buildings on Coney Island; the 
harbor-shaped Upper Bay with its regal coronet of two cities; the 
lordly North River, bounded by the haze-capped Palisades; the 
low-lying shores of New Jersey, backed by the misty Orange 
Mountains; the giant ocean steamers, the monster excursion- 
boats, and the teeming craft of every sort, shape, size, and de- 
scription, painted a picture on the canvas of my memory, vivid, 
luminous, and destined to fade but with the canvas itself. 

“Faix it’s no wondher the Malowneys refused for to lave it, 
av it’s all like that, Masther Joe,” observed Billy, who, like myself, 
was all eyes. “They tell me that that’s Bruklin, where Mary 
Donnelly is livin’. I wudn’t wondher av wan av thim houses 
was hers, Masther Joe. She was always fond o’ the wather. 
Why, now, isn’t New York a sight ava place! It’s bigger, they 
tell me, nor Dublin, an’ that it’s full o’ naygurs. There’s a very 
dacent man that was bad wud me below comin’ out; there he is 
standin’ beside the faymale wud the two childher in her arms. 
Lord help her! she’s goin’ to some place in the woods to her hus- 
band, who only sint over her passage-money ; but faix we med a 
collection, an’ it’s like a prencess she'll thravel now. Well, Mas- 
ther Joe, that man there knows me cousin Phil Gavin, an’ he says 
he’s a warm man. He gev me his addhress, an’ here it is. I'll 
go billet on him, sir, an’ keep down th’ expinses. He’s me sec- 
ond cousin be me mother’s side. She was a Gavin—God rest her 
sowl, amin !—a daughther of Ned Gavin av Ballymaccrooly ; an’ 
me father—the heavens be his bed !—got five heifers wud her an’ 
twinty pound fortune. I'll go bail Phil will be rale glad for to see 
me. Musha/ did ye ever see the like o’ thim steamboats, Masther 
Joe?” pointing to a snow-white leviathan crowded with passen- 


gers. “It’s Noah’s Arks they all are,no less. The steward tould . 


me they were pleasure-boats, every wan, an’ that some av the big 
wans hould three thousand people—a whole barony. Only to 
think av the whole barony av Slaughdhafauddagh aboord av wan 
vessel! Father Tom himself wudn’t believe it. Murdher! but 
the people here must be cruel fond av divarshin an’ have whips 
o’ money. Arrah, Masther Joe, luk at thim little tug-boats ; an’t 
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they as bould as brass, and sit the wather for all the world like 

dooks? That high steeple there the steward, a very knowledge- 

able man, tould me is belongin’ to Thrinity Church, or the Tele- 

graph—I don’t know which, sir. Och, thin, I'll thank ye for ferry- 

boats. Luk at that wan, sir, carryin’ carts an’ horses as well as 

the people. An’ murdher! isit ?—yis, it is—be me sowkins, there’s 

wan wud a whole railway thrain on boord, bad cess to the lie in it! 

An’ the docks—there’s life; why, the place is as lively as a bee- 
hive at swarmin’-time. Wow, wow! but it’s no wondher the 

Malowneys refused for to lave it. I don’t see any wild Injuns, 

Masther Joe,” added Billy ina disappointed tone ; “but I suppose’ 
they’re out beyant the town a little ways, or up in thim woods 
we seen as we come up.” 

The gentleman who shared my state-room was a Mr. Flink, 
residing on Fifth Avenue, New York. He proved to be a nine- 
teenth-century Samaritan, and his kindness to me during the tor- 
ture-laden eight days and nine nights I can never forget. 

As the City of Brussels was being warped into her dock Mr. 
Flink came to me and said: 

“Mr. Nugent ”’—we had exchanged cards; in fact, I told him all 
about myselfi—* you must go on to-morrow, if you want to catch 
the boat that leaves New Orleans on Friday. Now, it is not 
worth your while to expose yourself to the inconveniences of hotel 
life—although we go very near perfection in our hotels here—by 
unlimbering at any of those places. I have a very large house 
andavery small family. Putup with me, and—ha! ha!—/7/ put 
up with you. I have—at least I had when I left in August—four 
pretty good horses, and I can show you the sights (the elephant 
we call it), if the brutes haven’t eaten their own heads off. Do not 
refuse me; if I didn’t mean it I wouldn’t ask you. You'll find 
us Americans very square people in our social relations, at all 
events,” he laughed. 

I thanked him most sincerely, and was about to refuse politely 
but firmly when he interrupted : 

“That’s my adopted daughter. See the darling, how she 
waves her handkerchief! I guess she’d know me at the Nar- 
rows.” And as he spoke Mr. Flink sprang upon the bulwarks to 
whirl his soft felt wide-awake to a girl with great, large black 
eyes, heavily-marked brows, and very red lips, whose exquisite at- 
tire seemed to become her to perfection. 

Did the apparition of this young lady influence me in my ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Flink’s invitation? Iam afraid that it had some- 
thing to do with it. 
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“ Be the mortial, but this bangs Banagher, Masther Joe,” ex. 
claimed Billy. “ Faix it’s yerself that knows how for to put yer 
comether on the natives. We cud thravel free intirely an’ intire. 
ly, av it wasn’t for the steam-boats an’ railroads, bad scran to 
thim !” 

By grace especial my luggage was passed by a most cour- 
teous Custom-house official with a wave of the hand and a dab of 
chalk, and I found myself seated in a dashing carriage, Billy 
Brierly occupying the box-seat with the colored driver, at whom 
he was staring as though he would glue his eyes to the “ naygur.” 

Mr. Flink had so many questions to ask his fair protég¢e that | 
remained silent, occupying myself in gazing out of the window. 
We passed through a very dingy part of the city, frame and 
red brick dwellings mingling and leaning against each other in 
the most fraternal manner. Every second house seemed devoted 
to lager-beer, and opposite eyery door stood an ash-barrel. 
Frame houses were new to me, so was lager, and so were ash- 
barrels. My heart throbbed with pleasure as I recognized in 
many of the clean, well-dressed, comfortable-looking people who 
thronged the sidewalks or stood upon the door-steps the unmis- 
takable lineaments of the people of my country, while sounds of 
the rich, racy brogue greeted my ear over the din, and noise, 
and roar of the great city. 

The number of street-cars astonished me. They seemed to be 
coming from all quarters and in countless numbers. <A few days 
before I had ridden in a tram-car in Dublin from the Stephen’s 
Green Club to the General Post-Office. This car did not appear 
for fifteen minutes, and, were I to miss it, I should be detained at 
least twenty. Here were cars coming one after the other in appa- 
rently endless succession, and converging from all quarters! In 
Dublin the car stopped and waited for a solitary passenger ; here 
the people jumped on and off like acrobats. A violent rapping 
at the window caused me to turn my head, and I saw that Billy 
Brierly was eagerly drawing my attention to something in the 
air. 

I followed the direction of his finger, and beheld a train tra- 
velling at lightning speed right over our heads upon a cobweb- 
structure of spindle-shanked iron supports. 

“Did ye ever see the like o’ that, Masther Joe?” he bawled. 
“It’s athrain; there’s people in it. The naygur here sez it runs 
for six mile. Glory! but this is a quare place.” 

We crossed Ninth Avenue, and got into the region of brown- 
stone fronts. I did not admire them. The brown stone, to my 
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mind, presented a dirty and melancholy appearance. The adver- 
tising dodges interested me highly, as did also a buggy, which 
drew forth a yell of wonder from my retainer. The well-made- 
up linen of men working at the meanest labor struck me, as also 
the cigar in the mouths of all, vice the pipe. The long tails to 
the horses also attracted me. 

“ Now,” exclaimed Mr. Flink, as the carriage spun into a mag- 
nificent thoroughfare literally blocked with vehicles and cram- 
med with foot-passengers, “you are on Broadway, one of ‘the 
streets of the world.” 

The height of the buildings, the magnificence of many, the 
dinginess of others, the life, bustle, and animation of this great 
artery, deeply impressed me. I longed to alight from the car- 
riage, and, plunging into the tide, swim with the busy, earnest, 
anxious, electric crowd. 

“This is Union Square,” observed Miss Flink. “That is Tif- 
fany’s, the largest jewelry store in the world. I'll take you 
through it by and by. That is Sarony’s, where you must be pho- 
tographed. Now we are on Broadway again! That is Arnold & 
Constable’s. You will imagine yourselfin a Parisian store, if you 
goin there. Now we are approaching Madison Square. That is 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. A pretty little square, is it not? Now 
we are on Fifth Avenue. You will travel miles between the most 
splendid mansions in the world.” 

“ Conchita thinks there is no place like New York,” laughed 
Mr. Flink. 

“ Except one, papa.” 

“Ah! I forgot—the city of Mexico.” 

“Ts Miss Flink a Mexican?” I asked. 

“Did I not tell you? Why, of course she is. Conchita,” he 
added, addressing the girl, “Mr. Nugent leaves for Mexico to- 
morrow.” 

Conchita opened her great black eyes. 

“To Mexico?” 

“Yes.” And in a few words I briefly explained the purport of 
my travel. 

“ Ay demi. \ wish I was going too.” 

“T wish from the bottom of my heart that you were!” I im- 
petuously exclaimed. 

I suppose the warmth with which I uttered these words pro- 
duced effect, for the rich red blood leaped into Conchita’s cheeks, 
appearing like a veiled glow beneath her swarthy but transpa- 
rent skin. 
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“Some day.” And with a sigh she turned her head away. 

The carriage pulled up at an enormous brown-stone mansion, 
The massive steps and balustrades ; the elaborate carving, both 
on the entrance and on the magnificent double doors; the marble 
mosaic of the vestibule pavement ; the frescoed panels in the ves. 
tibule itself; the splendid sheets of plate-glass, and the exquisite 
lace blinds and curtains, riveted my attention, eliciting an invol- 
untary outburst of admiration. I merely mention these things in 
order to narrate my first impressions, doubtless the impressions 
of hundreds of thousands; but these features were so new that 
they instantly asserted themselves. 

Again, I was struck by the height of the rooms, of the doors, 
of the windows, and above all by the sumptuous elegance and 
zesthetic taste of the furniture and decorations, the sensuous dis. 
play of the wonders that the hand of man can create for yellow 
gold. 

The servants disappointed me—the colored coachman, who 
wore a beard, an ill-fitting hat with a two-inch velvet band con- 
fined by a gigantic buckle, a coat that had never been built for 
him, yellow trousers, and buttoned boots; the man who opened 
the door decorated with a moustache and enshrined in nonde- 
script garments, partly sporting, partly clerical ! 

I missed the liveries! I fancied that magnificent avenue 
thronged with equipages, as when I first beheld it, the servants 
in red, yellow, white, pink, and purple plushes; the burly coach- 
men, in full-bottomed flaxen wigs, and enormous bouquets in 
their button-holes, sitting on their boxes like kings, and surround- 
ed by their coat-of-armed hammercloths as by imperial mantles ; 
then the gorgeous raiment of those superb beings whom Thack- 
eray was so down upon, from their patent-leather pumps and silk 
stockings to their golden-braided hats and powdered hair. I did 
miss the flunkies ; and when I beheld the darkies with velvet bands 
round their hats I felt as if some calamity had fallen upon flun- 
kydom, and that it had gone into mourning, skin and all. I can- 
didly spoke my sentiments to Mr. Flink subsequently. 

“We have some English turn-outs here, Mr. Nugent, and wor- 
thy of Hyde Park.” 

“Oh! dear, yes; but, unhappily, while the horses are superb, the 
carriages poems on wheels, and the entourages simply perfect, the 
hats of the servants generally spoil.the whole thing, and what the 
hats miss the coat-collars finish off. Just you observe it when 
next you ride in Central Park or on this magnificent avenue.” — 
Miss Flink could talk of nothing but Mexico, its flowers, its 
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fruits, its climate, its scenery. She gushed over it in a sort of 
rapture. She showed mea lot of birds on cards, made by the 
Indians and constructed of feathers. They were very beauti- 
ful, the miniature peacock being simply wonderful. She also 
showed me a number of figures in wax, representing water-car- 
riers, muleteers, charcoal-burners, and other crafts. She set great 
store by a bull-fight in wax, the figures one inch high ; anything 
more perfect than the modelling of the horses and bulls I never 
saw. 

“You must bring home a number of these models. You'll 
get them at Puebla. It’s the Philadelphia of Mexico. They are 
ridiculously cheap. Be very careful about the packing. Of 
course you'll bring back a full suit of charro.” 

I inquired what charro meant. 

“ Sombreros, zarape, chaqueta, chaparreras, espuelas, silla, reata. 
And she ran off a number of terms on her fingers. “ You know 
what a sombrero means ?”’ 

“A hat.” 

“ A hat, and sunshade, and umbrella in one. You must get a 
gray felt or a pure white laced and braided with gold. It will 
cost you sixty dollars. Your zarafe, a mantle which you fling 
across your shoulders—I’ll teach you how to fold it when you 
come back—must have the Mexican national colors, green, red, 
and white. Your chagueta, or jacket, should be of buff leather, the 
shoulders encrusted with gold or silver embroidery and buttons, 
the cuffs also; a faja, or blood-red sash, and the chaparreras, or 
leggings, open from the knee to show wide, flaring white linen, 
and a stripe of gold or silver embroidery down the sides, with as 
many rows of buttons as possible. Your espue/as, or spurs, must 
be of silver gilt or silver, with rowels so long”—the length of her 
little finger—*“ and your sz//a, or saddle, sefior—if you buy one— 
must be peaked in front and back, mounted in ivory, and tipped 
with gold or silver. Your chivarras, or saddle-bags, must be of 
leopard-skin, your poncho of bear-skin, both embroidered in gold 
or silver, and the holsters for your pistols must be encrusted with 
embroidery ; so must your box-stirrups and the loop for your 
reata, or lasso. However, you needn’t mind the saddle; it will 
cost you any amount of money. A cadallero with whom I was ac- 
quainted paid five thousand dollars for his. All you will require 
will be the dress, and won’t you be an acquisition at a fancy- 
ball!” 

“ The dress or the man, Miss Flink?” 
“ The charro,” she laughed. 
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After luncheon we went for a carriage-ride in the Central 
Park, the “ we” consisting of Mrs. Flink, Miss Flink, and myself. 
Firstly, though, we drove toa telegraph office, where I “cabled” 
my sister. 

Mrs. Flink was as chatty a little dame as ever I encountered; 
fat, fair, forty-five, and dressed in the highest art of the prevailing 
mode—namely, a pale lavender silk with tight sleeves, a pointed 
bodice, flowing skirt very short in front, displaying open-worked 
stockings and embroidered shoes. A skimpy-looking scarf was 
drawn tightly across her shoulders, and she carried a reticule ina 
hand encased in black mittens, the old-girlish effect of which was 
ludicrous to behold. 

This chatty little dame rattled away like a sewing-machine on 
all subjecis, from grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

“ What a pity you did not get here while we were at New- 
port, Mr. Nugent! We shut up our cottage—we call it a cottage, 
although it has thirty rooms ; the reception-rooms are much more 
commodious than those on Fifth Avenue, and it has three stories. 
Newport zs quite too lovely. It’s a mixture of Passy, that delight- 
ful little place near Paris, and Twickenham, that delightful little 
place near London; and I tell you, sir, that these two make, as my 
husband says of cocktails, a good mix. I’ve been around all the 
best watering-places in England, Ireland, France, and Spain, and 
there’s nothing like Newport. San Sebastian pushes it closely, 
cradled inthe Pyrenees, with such a surf rolling into szch an inlet 
from the Bay of Biscay, with such pleasant people, all the swells 
from Madrid and Seville, and such a band on the Passeo every 
evening—military, my dear sir, seventy pieces! O my! but it 
makes one feel real good to sit at the Café San Marino, and sip 
granazao and listen to the music. Have you ever been to 
Spain?” 

“T regret to say no.” 

“OQ my! I was there when the empire was in full swing and 
Eugénie in full bloom. I’ve seen poor Napoleon bathing, and 
O my! wasn’t he quite dreadful—a pudgy, fat little man with 
closed eyes, and waxed moustaches hanging down as limp as the 
tail of a frightened puppy-dog. Eugénie was coquettish even in 
the water, and used to wear such a duck of a bathing costume '!— 
Spanish red and yellow in bars. The ladies of the court dare not 
imitate it ; but I did, and got laughed at for my pains, as the stuff 
that was in mine wasn’t a fast color, or, rather, so fast that while 
I was bathing the sea was dyed red and yellow as if the sun was 
setting on it.” And she laughed till she became purple in the 
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face, and let her merriment off in a cough. “ Apropos of watering- 
places, you should see Martha’s Vineyard; that’s a queer little 
place. It's down Cape Cod way. I never saw such a place. 
Little houses—watch-boxes—all open in front like dog-kennels, 
stuck in the midst of stunted oaks, and the people trying to get 
indoors sideways, as a tree is stuck right in front of each door. 
The residents all seem half-asleep, and I do believe it must have 
been in this wood that the Sleeping Princess was awakened with 
a kiss. Such houses! O my! they look as if they had been 
sown there in order to grow and then to be transplanted. Fancy! 
| brought my carriage and servants, and there was no place to 
drive when I got there,” she rattled on. 

“ That’s where the Astors live, and there’s Vanderbilt's home ; 
he’s the great railway king, and so rich he doesn’t know all the 
money he has. That’s the cathedral; it will be a magnificent af- 
fair when it is finished. Stop!” This to the coachman, calling a 
halt in order that I should examine the details of the glorious fa- 
gade at leisure. 

Mrs. Flink had a nod for everybody. 

“OQmy! You should have been here in the season. When 
will you return? You can’t say? If you give us a show about 
February we'll give you a show. Everybody is out of town. 
Newport is still full; so are Long Branch and Cape May. People 
are at their country-houses on the Hudson. Qh! that’s a river, 
there’s scenery for you; and now that the leaves are on the turn 
it is as pretty as a chromo. Have you tasted our oysters yet? 
You must taste them. We have the best oysters in the world. 
My husband lives on them. He actually counts the hours be- 
tween May and September tillhe can have them. He goes to Cape 
May every summer to eat them, as there’s no law against dredg- 
ing them there; they are the Virginia oysters, but he doesn’t 
think them real nice. He’s crazy on Blue-Points. You shall 
have Blue-Points to-day ; Conchita, don’t forget. This is the 
_ Scholars’ Gate. I’m sure I don’t know why it’s called so. Did 
you see that young lady on horseback? That’s one of our great 
catches. She’s a Miss Van Boomgee, an old Knickerbocker 
family ; the grandfather was a pirate, but that’s no matter. She 
has two millions—only think of it!—and that young fellow that’s 
riding with her hasn’t five cents for a schooner of lager; she 
keeps him in pocket-money. That fat old woman who passed in 
the landau is Mrs. Black Greensleeves. Her first husband desert- 
ed her, and she quietly married another. Number One turned up 
rich, and she dismissed Number Two; Number One died, and she 
VOL, XXXI,—30 
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recalled Number Two. She’s a horrid old monster, and yet she’s 
asked everywhere. This is Mount St. Vincent. It was formerly 
a convent, but the sisters sold it, and O my! haven't they a lovely 
place on the Hudson near Yonkers. That’s the reservoir for the 
Croton water.” 

Mrs. Flink never ceased for one half-second. Conchita lay 
languidly back in the carriage, seemingly occupied: by her own 
thoughts. As her gaze was averted’! could look at her without 
being impertinent. Hers was a remarkable face, rich and warm 
in coloring as a Tuscan sunset. The dark eyes were large and full 
of a caressing expression such as is credited to the heavy-lidded 
orbs of Juno ; and her scarlet mouth, mobile, restless, vivid, part- 
ed over the most beautifully perfect teeth I had ever beheld. 
The face was full of sentiment rather than heauty, though the 
blue-black hair brushed carelessly back was of a tint to charm an 
artist. There was a wistful pathos in the eyes that made me long 
to hear the history of her adoption; for somehow or other I con- 
ceived the notion that she was unhappy, and that the luxury by 
which she was now surrounded was at best for her but a gilded 
cage. , 
We were alone, before dinner, in the drawing-room. 

“Ts there any commission I could execute for you in Mexico, 
Miss Flink?”’ I asked, little guessing that I was about to spring a 
mine. 

“Yes,” eagerly; ‘that is—no—thanks,” a mournful cadence 
in the last words, which almost died on her lips. 

_ “Let me have the benefit of the doubt.” 

“What doubt?” 

“ You began with yes. Give me the chance of being useful.” 

She leaned her forehead against the window-pane very tightly, 
and did not reply for a moment; then, “ You are English?” 

“No; Irish.” 

“ Are Irishmen as sincere as Englishmen i r 

“Try one of them.” 

“Perhaps! What time do you leave to-morrow?” 

- “ By the two-thirty train.” 

Still with her forehead hard pressed against the glass she 
asked: “Would you undertake a task that might involve— 
trouble?” 

“ For you most cheerfully.” 

“ Danger?” 

“ More agreeable still.” 
“You laugh at danger.” 
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“Certainly, in your service.” 

She turned almost fiercely upon me. 

“Is this in jest, Mr. Nugent?” 

She was excited, flushed, and looked a little wild. 

“ Miss Flink,” I said, “if you honor me with a trust I shall en- 
deavor toaccomplish its purpose, whatever it may be. This is all 
I can say.” And a lot of quixotic blood commenced to dance in 
my veins as I made this announcement. | 

She extended both hands. Her face was now pale and pite- 
ous. 

“You are good and generous, but—” 

At this moment Mr. Flink entered the hall, and Conchita, lift- 
ing a finger of warning to her lips, rapidly and noiselessly glided 
into the back drawing-room and disappeared. 

“You need not unpack your baggage, friend Nugent. The 
ladies will dress for dinner; they have nothing else todo. You 
and I will take things as we are. How did you enjoy your 
ride? What are your impressions of New York?” 

Miss Flink did not appear at dinner. 

“OQ my! Conchita has a bad headache,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Flink. “I went in to see the poor child, and she was lying on 
the bed undgessed. Her hands were deadly cold, and her face as 
flushed asa poppy. She had a lot of letters on the bed, and I 
guess—” 

“Do you consider it advisable to send for a doctor?” inter- 
posed Flink. 

“OQ my! no. I asked her, but she implored of me not to 
think of such a thing. She asked to be left alone. We have 
some elegant doctors here, Mr. Nugent—the cleverest men, who 
live in such elegant houses and have such elegant wives. My 
doctor. comes in to see me with a smile on his face that is 
as good as a glass of champagne. I’m not homceopathy; are 
| an . 

It was quite evident, then, that Conchita’s commission was en 
chemin, and that the agitation consequent upon my request was 
bearing bitter fruit. What did she mean by danger? The girl 
was young and innocent, and beyond the possible reach of the 
shadows of crimes that are the hot-beds of danger. Her idea of 
danger must be a woman’s silly fears. Mexico was surely as 
safe as Texas, and how many good fellows of my acquaintance 
were now living their own lives out there with skins as whole as 
mine own! Danger! She did not mean from bright eyes, surely. 
I might travel from one end of the country to the other, and 
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never meet eyes more full of slumbering fire than her own. Bri. 
gands? Possibly! This must be the clue to her trumpet-note 
of warning. Ever and anon came news of the stoppage of a dili- 
gence, even of a train; of brigands as polite as Claude Duval, of 
assassins bloodthirsty as Garcia Espafiola. Travel in the inte. 
rior was not absolutely without its spice of danger—just enough 
to make a trip thoroughly enjoyable. 

“ My dear girl,” I thought, “I am absolutely your debtor for 
giving me such a chance of seeing life with a dash of color in it. 
Hitherto my existence has been pulseless ; now I am on the border 
of the most romantic land under the sun, and about to taste the 
experiences of life in terra incognita.” How hotly the heart beats 
at four-and-twenty, and how foolishly ! 

My kind host insisted upon taking me to a theatre. 

“We are the most theatre-going people in the world,” said 
Mrs. Flink. “We are fonder of the footlights than the French. 
We have the prettiest and most comfortable theatres. You have 
nothing on the other side to touch us. Marie Walton's little box 
on the Tottenham Court Road is the nearest thing I know of 
toa New York theatre. O my! we have over twenty theatres, 
not including I suppose as many more variety shows, for a mil- 
lion of people. Here’s a sum for you, Mr. Flink! [I'll take you 
to Wallack’s to-night. It’s the home of comedy, just as your 
Haymarket is, or, rather, was when the Buckstone company 
was in full bloom. O my! I like Madge Robertson’s acting in 
‘New Men and Old Acres.’ I saw it last spring. I went four 
times. I have it off by heart. You'll see Boucicault’s new play 
to-night ; it’s taking the town by storm. The ‘ Shag-ran '"—how 
do you pronounce it?” 

“ Shock-rawn.” 

“O my! is that Irish? It must be a very difficult language. 
I had a cook once who spoke Irish. It was quite too funny for 
anything to hear her abusing people. Have you the same trou- 
ble with servants in England as we have here? O my! what 
do you think a help said to me yesterday?” And the chatty little 
dame rattled at express pace into the much-vexed question of 
help, illustrating her theme by anecdotes, until the carriage was 
announced. 

“Will Miss Flink be able to accompany us?” I asked. 

“T guess not. I'll see her now, and ask her, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Flink bustled to the carriage, announcing that Conchita 
did not feel well enough to sit out the performance, and begged 
to be excused. 
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When I repaired to my room after the theatre I found Billy 
Brierly lying in wait for me. 

“ Masther Joe, doesn’t this bate all? Faix, it’s farther we might 
go an’ fare worse. This is the choicest billet I ever seen. Lash- 
in’s an’ lavin’s! Hapes av everything! Why, the servants aits 
mate three times a day, and an ould bosthune av a housemaid 

th’ have, that wears goold ornamints in her ears and a false front 
)} av hair—th’ ould faggot turned up her thumb-bottle nose be- 
kase she wasn’t proffered lamb wud mint sauce. I know the mint 
sauce she'd get below at Inniskeeran, where she comes from. 
Faix, it’s Griffith's gruel she'd get a taste av. Shure yer not goin’ 
for to lave sich a place, Masther Joe—a place where there’s hapes 
an’ divarshin’ an’ all soarts—for the quare counthry that’s beyant? 
There’s nothin’ but sand an’ rocks an’ Injuns in it, Masther Joe, 
an’ Yalla Jack—that’s the fayvor, the Lord be good to us !—ketches 
every wan, an’ it’s only God’s goodness that let’s them get out av 
it wud their lives.” 

Seeing the smile on my face, Billy continued: 

“Troth, it’s aisy to laugh whin yer safe, Masther Joe, but whin 
yer life isn’t worth a thraneen be raisin av lions an’ tigers, an’ 
wild Injuns, an’ Yalla Jack, the Lord save us, laughin’ is could 
comfort. Be sed be me, sir, an’ take it quiet an’ aisy here. 
There’s an illigant young leddy, av it’s coortin’ ye want—though 
be me song, Masther Joe, th’ Bank av England was a cruel miss— 
an’ there’s the best av lodgin’ an’-hapes o’ dhrink, an’—arrah, 
Masther Joe, avic, take a good hait out av the place anyhow,” 
this in a tone of persuasive blandishment. 

j “We're off at two-thirty to-morrow, Billy.” 

“ Well, well, well, see that, now. Troth, yer an obstinate gin- 
tleman, an’ so was yer father afore ye, the heavens be his bed 
this night! Ye’'ll folly yer own coorses, right or wrong. An’ 
there’s me cousin Phil Gavin, that I seen this day ; an’ mebbe he’s 
not snug an’ warm, Masther Joe, wud a shirt on him as white as 
snow, an’ three blazin’ jewels set in goold dazzlin’ yer eyes in the 
middle av it, an’ a ring on his finger as big as the bishop's, an’ a 
black coat wud cloth in it as fine as Father James’, an’ illigant 
boots polished as bright as the chaney on Biddy Bofferty’s 
dhrum, an’ a silk pocket-hankercher. But, Masther Joe, ye shud 
see the shop he has. Faix, there’s as much in it as wud feed a 
barony for a twelvemonth, an’ arranged beautiful in dhrawers, an’ 
counthers, an’ glass cases, an’ boxes. An’ he has two boys help- 
ip’ him—not lumps av gossoons, but as nate as new pins, wud oil 
on their hair, an’ shirt-collars like Misther Rafferty’s, an’ lovely 
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cravats. But, Masther-Joe, his back parlor is fit for a prence. A 
‘carpet that ye’d think ye were walkin’ on a clover-field, it’s that 
soft, an’ lukkin’-glasses that covers the walls, an’ picthers av Dan 
O’Connell, an’ Smith O’Brien, and Gineral Meagher in goold 
frames foreninst the lukkin’-glasses ; an’ what warmed the cockles 
o’ me heart, Masther Joe, was the fotygraf av Bornaleena, an’ ould. 
Gavin's cabin in it, an’ an illigant pig. Bedad, I felt somethin’ 
warm in the corner o’ me eyes, Masther Joe, an’ it’s at home I was: 
wishin’ meself wanst more. And he is comin’ for to pay his re- 
spects to ye, sir, an’ to know av there’s anything he cud do for to 
divart ye. He's reddy for to walk to Calyforny for any wan av 
the rale ould stock. Musha, but it’s a quare thing that ye’d lave 
this illigant place as if the poliss was afther ye, Masther Joe!” 

I was up pretty early upon the following morning, in order to 
write to my sister, and was astonished to find everybody else up 
and stirring. On looking out of my window I was still further 
astonished to find Fifth Avenue filled with elegantly-attired peo- 
ple, the men walking rapidly down-town; the ladies, purses in 
hand, going shopping ; while nurses, many of them in Normandy 
caps, in charge of daintily-clad children, seemed as though they 
had been out for hours. 

“OQ my! we area very,early people,” exclaimed Mrs. Flink 
when I had made my comment. “ We have no time to put into 
sleep. We sit up late and rise early. Mr. Flink breakfasts every 
morning at half-past seven.- I know what you do in England: 
ten and half-past. Oh! you are a lazy, old-fashioned lot. We 
are a new, a busy, and a delightful people. We are Frenchy 
without being volatile—that’s just what we are. We work hard, 
very hard, even at our pleasures. Pleasure is a duty of life; I 
have always held it to be so. It’s the most wholesome medicine 
one can take. Of course too much quinine makes one giddy; so 
would too much pleasure. Conchita still suffers with her head, 
dear child!” This in reply tomy inquiring glance at Miss Flink’s 
vacant chair. “I insisted upon her remaining in her room. 
Jarvis,” to the servant, “take Miss Flink up this strong cup of 

. tea. Tell her, please, that I insist upon her drinking it. O my! 
what a general soother tea is. I often wonder what wou/d be- 
come of us if the Chinese busted!” 

Mr. Flink insisted upon my accompanying him down-town. I 
would willingly have remained indoors for the purpose of having 
an‘interview with Conchita; but my worthy host seemed so bent 
upon showing me Wall Street that there was nothing for it but 
to yield. 
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Conchita’s wondrous eyes and that last piteous expression 
“seemed to haunt me. I could not succeed in shutting them out. 
I longed to help this girl in some way, longed for her confidence ; 
and when I thought of her danger-laden commission my brain 
was astir and my blood aglow. 

What.a glorious morning that was as we stepped forth on the 
avenue! It was a morning to cause even the most prosaic to feel 
that life is lovely ; a morning to compel the imaginative to look 
for something to happen before nightfall—the ship to come in, 
the prince to arrive, the shower of gold to fall. Mr. Flink 
showed me the Brunswick and Delmonico’s—Ae took a cocktail at 
each ; not I—and the hall at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Then we 
entered a stage and were driven down Broadway, past the City 
Hall, and the 7ribune tower, and the magnificent Post-Office not 
yet completed, and the Astor House, until we struck Wall Street, 
at the corner of which we stopped to admire old Trinity Church. 
Then-we strolled down “the Street,” every second man we met 
nodding to Flink. We stepped into bankers’ offices, and ex- 
change offices, and brokers’ offices. He pointed out half a dozen 
financial swells whose nods meant millions. We went through 
the Custom-house, and lastly to Mr. Flink’s office in South Wil- 
liam Street—he was in the dried-fruit business—where I left him 
to read a pile of letters, bidding him au revoir and a thousand 
thanks for his gracious hospitality. 

“You'll telegraph when you’re coming back? You'll stop with 
us On your return, and, as everybody will be in town then, I guess 
we'll give you a good time.” 

It was close upon half-past one when I reached Fifth Avenue, 
where I found Mr. Philip Gavin waiting to greet me. 

“1’m real sorry, sir, that you're goin’ so soon, and so is my re- 
lative here; but you'll come back, Mr. Nugent, and—and ”—here 
he grew very red and fidgeted considerably—“ I’ve a great favor 
to ask of you, sir—that is, ii—if you were in any way for to run 
short of money, I’ve a trifle here, Mr. Nugent, that’s entirely at 
your disposal,” lugging out a leather bag. “It’s in gold, Mr. 
Nugent, as greenbacks are doubtful, I am told, in Mexico.” 

“Tf I should fall short, Mr. Gavin,” I said, after thanking him 
from the bottom of my heart for his truly kind and generous 
offer, “ I know where to find a banker.” 

“You do indeed, Mr. Nugent, and it does me heart good for 
to know that ye’d take it from me. I’ve got on wonderful.well, 
sir. I began on the leavings of a wan-pound note I had when I 

landed twenty years ago. I done business for Philip Redmond, 
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of Wexford Street, in Dublin, the corner of Protestant Lane 
where there’s more pigs nor Protestants; he’s an alderman now, 
sir, and it’s myself that’s proud of it. He could be lord mayor, 
I’m told by them that knows, but he has more sense. He’s wan 
of the most honest, independent, clear-headed men that’s in the 
old country this minute. All an Irishman wants to get on here is 
sobriety, and, when he has made a few dollars, to keep out of poli- 
tics. There’s so much temptation for a young man to drink here, 
sir, that nine out of ten falls into bad ways. The summer is so 
hot that beer is like heaven to the man that has the drouth on 
him; the winter is so cold that spirits is equally deludin’ ; and 
between the two, Mr. Nugent, if a boy has a laynin’ that way, he’s 
fairly destroyed before he knows where he is. I would sicken 
you, sir, if I gave you a list of the fine, able, intelligent young fel- 
lows that have been sent out to me since I started for myself— 
aye, sicken you !—and all, a// gone down through likker. If I was 
to have a boy sent out to me now that I cared for, | wouldn't let 
him do more nor set his foot in New York; I’d pack him out to 
Texas, out to a farm where he’d be free of saloons, and where, if 
he did take a sup, he’d have a chance of gettin’ rid of it under 
God’s open sky, instead of suckin’ it in out of the very flowers 
and gilded walls of the decoy saloons that is rotting the heart's 
core of this country, sir.” 

There was a thorough and honest earnestness about Phil 
Gavin that revealed a secret of his success in life, and I was sorry 
to have to bid him: good-by ; but time was flying, I had yet to see 
Conchita, and it was almost two o’clock. 

As I passed up-stairs I encountered Miss Flink standing al- 
most within the folds of a heavy portitre which shut off the exten- 
sion. Her face was very pale, and the red lids told tales of a 
sleepless night. 

“I was waiting to see you,” she calmly said. 

“ Thanks,” was all I could say. 

“ Are you still in the same frame of mind as last evening ?” 

“ Indeed and indeed I am.” I suppose I was very earnest, for 
a gleam came into her caressing eyes that bore the faintest soup- 
gon of a smile. 

“T feel that I can trust you, Mr. Nugent, and I purpose do- 
ing so; but—” 

“ Let there be no reservation,” I pleaded. 

“I do not intend that there shall be. Here,” she added, draw- 
ing a small, carefully-sealed packet from her bodice, “ is a letter 
which you will read, but not until you shall have reached the 
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city of Mexico. It tells you all. Enclosed is another letter ad- 
dressed to a certain person, which, if after reading your own let- 
ter you feel inclined to deliver, you will hand in person. If you 
decide not to deliver it, burn it. Now, Mr. Nugent,” as she 
-handed me the packet, “pledge your word of honor as a gentle- 
man to keep secret all that has passed between us, all that may 
pass between you and—other parties. I have told you, and you 
will see for yourself when you come to read what I have written, 
that danger is—” 

“T don’t care what you have written, Miss Flink,” I cried. 
“l’'llread merely for instructions. Dangér or no danger, I'll en- 
deavor to carry out your wishes, and | pledge you my honor as a 
gentleman never to reveal what has or may come to pass in con- 
nection with this packet.” 

She gave me her hand. I lifted it to my lips, kissed it rever- 
entially, and in a second the fortiere had shut her from out my 
sight. 

Thrusting the packet into my breast-pocket, I darted up- 
stairs, for | had not a second to lose. “ Where was Billy Brier- 
ly?” I rang the bell. 

“Mr. Brierly went out about ten o’clock, sir, and has not re- 
turned,” was the reply of the servant who responded to my sum- 
mons. 

Was this a dodge of Billy’s to gain another day in New York?— 
and a day meant a fortnight, as the steamers of the Alexandre Line 
only left New Orleans every two weeks. No; thé man was true 
assunlight. He must have gone sight-seeing and have lost his 
way. This was too provoking. I should be compelled to go 
without him. A fortnight, and the vomito would be in search of 
its prey. 

“Mrs. Flink waits luncheon, sir.” 

Closing my dressing-bag with a hurried snap, I hastened down- 
stairs. 

“OQ my! this is a bad city for a stranger to go roving in. 
Have you read the Hera/d this morning? There are no less than 
three cases of people being inveigled into dens, drugged, and rob- 
bed—one of them murdered. Why did my servants let your man 
go out? I'll send a general alarm to all the police stations. I’m 
sure he has been dealt foully with. Had he any money, Mr. Nu- 
gent?” inquired Mrs. Flint all in a breath. 

“ About five pounds, I think.” 

“ Twenty-five dollars. O my! they’d kill a man for a five-dol- 
lar bill. We must sound a general alarm.” 
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“T'll go and send it instantly,” I cried, now thoroughly alarm. 
ed for poor Brierly. 

As I plunged into the hall for my hat, to my great delight I 
recognized Billy’s voice, in a sort of whine, on the basement 
stairs. 

Such a plight as he was in when he came to the surface! His 
new coat—I bought the suit at Hyam’s, in Dame Street, as we 
passed through Dublin—torn in a dozen places, his waistcoat but- 
tonless, his trousers merely hanging to him, his cravat gone, his 
shirt torn down his breast, while one eye was completely bunged 
up and already proclaiming a rapidly-advancing mourning, the 
other partially closed and red as a bull-terrier’s. 

“Good heavens! Billy, what das happened?” I eagerly de. 
manded. 

“ Masther Joe, I’m kilt an’ murthered. There’s not a bone in 
me that isn’t bruck, an’, savin’ yer presence, there’s not a spot on 
me body but’s welted into a jelly. O murther! luk at me new 
clothes, that ye ped seven-pound-tin for in Dame Sthreet; they — 
worn’t much good anyway, they'd no houldin’-out in them, or 
some o’ thim wud have kep whole, not runnin’ into flitthers. O 
Masther Joe! this is a sore an’ sorry day forme. Wirra/ wirra! 
me illigant clothes wracked, me hat gone, me money gone, an’ 
me body only fit for to be waked. What's to be done at all, at 
all?” And Billy commenced to rock himself backwards and for- 
wards, uttering a low, running moan. 

“What is it? What has happened ?” 

“What will they say at Dromroe? They'll say av all the 
gommochs that iver wint on the shaughraun, that I flog thim; an’ 
Father Tom he’ll laugh me out av the barony, and Biddy—” 

“Confound you !” I cried, losing all patience, “ what has hap- 
pened? Speak, you blockhead!” 

“See this, now: A poor boy meets wud misfortune, an’ every 
wan turns a hand agin him. Here I am bet an’ bruck, an’ me 
clothes in flitthers, an’ me hat—”’ 

The carriage was at the door to convey me to the station. 
Time was up. 

“ Do you wish to be left in New York?” I fiercely asked. 

“OQ Masther Joe! don’t name that name to me, av ye plaze, 
sir. I'll tell ye what happened, bad luck to me foolishness! Av 
I ever had any consait in me it’s knocked clanean’ cleverly out 0’ 
me. I was walkin’ along a sthrate, an’ lukkin’ into a windy at 
a picther o’ Gineral Meagher in the dock at Clonmel facin’ the 
judge as bould as a ram, whin a well-dhressed, respectable-lukkin’ 
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man comes up an’ bids me the time o’ day. We got into chat, 
whin what do ye think but he tould me, whin he heard I was 
from Dromroe, that he was from the same place. 

“*Do you know Father James?’ sez I. 

“<T do well,’ sez he. 

“¢ An’ Father Luke?’ 

“* As well as I know mesellf.’ 

“¢ An’ Misther Moriarty, of Clonawelty ?” 

“That same,’ sez he. 

“¢ An’ Judy Callaghan, that keeps the public-house below at 
the cross-roads?’ sez I. 

“* Many’s the golliogue I tuk there,’ sez he. 

“Well, Masther Joe, we got into conversation, an’ he tould 
me that he come out here on a vinture, an’ that he was in the 
hoighth av luck, an’ that everything he done turned in goold; 
that he had a fine house, where I'd be welkim, an’ a horse an’ car, 
an’ all to this, till he’d desave th’ ould boy himself. 

“*D’ye know,’ sez he after a while, ‘I’d rayther nor a ten- 
poun’ note that I met ye a quarther av an’ hour ago,’ sez he. 

“*How so?’ sez I. 

“* Well,’ sez he, ‘there was a cupple av spalpeens av English- 
men boastin’ that the Irish that come out here is the poorest and 
maynest people on the face o’ the earth; that they haven’t a cint 
and they’re all beggars. ‘“ Why,” sez the Englishman, “ there was 
a steamer come in yestherda, an’ if you'll get me any wan av the 
steerage passengers wud a five-poun note I'll give ye this.” An’ 
he hauls out a Bank av England note for twenty poun’. Musha, 
but it’s a pity I cudn’t have made that English bragger ait his 
own words!’ sez this man to me; ‘an I cud, av I had met you,’ sez 
he. : 
“* Bedad,’ sez I, ‘that’s thrue for ye, for I’ve got five poun’, 
fifteen shillin’s, an’ tuppence-halfpenny in me breeches-pocket this 
minnit.’ ; 

“«T’d give double that to make that bragger ait his words,’ sez 
the man. ‘I wundher if he’s there still?’ 

“*Where ?’ sez I. 

“*QOver beyant in that saloon. Let us thry.’ 

“ Well, Masther Joe, over we wint, an’ shure enough there 
was me gintleman smokin’ a cigar an’ readin’ a newpaper. 

“See here, misther,’ sez my man, ‘ may the divvle’—I ax yer 
pardon, sir—‘ here’s a man that kem over be the steamer yesther- 
da.’ 

“«T don’t believe it,’ sez the other wudout raising his eyes. 
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“<T tell ye it’s truth I'm tellin’ ye; an’ what’s more,’ sez the man, 
‘he come steerage,’ sez he, ‘ an’ has over five poun’ in his pocket,’ 
sez he. 

“«T don’t believe it,’ sez the other in a sneerin’ way. 

“ Masther Joe, that set me as mad as Andy Rooney’s bull. 

“*D)’ye believe this, me man?’ sez I, pullin’ out me money. 

“* What ?’ sez he. 

“« This,’ sez I. 

“«Ve ignoraymus,’ sez I, ‘it’s a five-poun’ Bank av Ireland 
note.’ 

“«Let me luk at it,’ sez he. 

“IT gev it into his hand, Masther Joe,; an’ what do ye think, sir? 
I seen him slip it up his sleeve, an’ wriggle another piece av paper 
out av the heel of his fist.’ 

“T med for him, Masther Joe, an’ gev him a welt in the butt av 
the lug that flured him, but th’ other man set upon me, an’ a cup- 
ple av others that come in promiscuous like, an’ while I was 
strugglin’ wud thim the villyan that hed me money slipped away. 
I med for the doore, an’ it was in me endayvor to get afther him 
that I was tore to flitthers. Masther Joe, avic, won't ye stop till 
I get satisfaction ?—for have it I will, as shure as me name’s Billy 
Brierly.” ; 

Hastily enveloping my retainer in an overcoat, and borrowing 
a hat for him, and thanking Mrs. Flink for all her kindness, I 
shoved Brierly down the steps, into the carriage, and arrived at 
the Grand Central Dépét just to catch the train by the skin of 
my teeth. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE TWO ROADS OF VIRTUE. 


THERE are two roads before us leading up to Virtue ; 
If one is closed for you, the other must be open. 
The happy gains the goal by work, the sufferer by patience, 
Well is it with the one who on both roads can travel. 
—Schiller. 
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GENESIS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
IV. 


WE are now about to examine those reasons alleged against 
the truth of the lofty and attractive Ideal of Catholicism which 
seem to us the most worthy of consideration. They are very 
like the reasons most commonly alleged at the present time 
against the truth of Christianity. The method of arguing is that 
which is supposed to be derived from the maxims of Lord 
Bacon’s inductive philosophy, and which is the common method 
employed against all old and common principles, beliefs, doc- 
trines, and institutions, by the negative, critical, sceptical disciples 
of the modern Porch, the school of methodic doubt. It deals 
with single facts and phenomena in detail, and proceeds chiefly in 
its contention against all primary philosophy and science of the 
universal by minute criticism of its molecular parts, by objec- 
tions, the proposition of difficulties, the suggestion of doubts, and 
the general weakening and undermining of the whole foundation 
of certitude. Its attack upon all ancient wisdom is like that of 
an army of worms upon the venerable folios of a library, boring 
through the leaves, destroying the texture, and by the aid of 
damp and mould effacing all legible impress from the pages of 
these monuments of genius and learning. 

The religion of divine revelation, and its inspired documents, 
from the earliest contained in the Book of Genesis to the latest 
book of the last of the apostles, have been subjected to this attack 
from the worms of negative criticism, who boast that they have 
riddled the whole Bible through and through. Anti-Christian 
writers pretend, also, that the damp and mould of age have de- 
stroyed the Christian religion together with all other religions of 
the past. Those who in a general sense may be classed under the 
title of Positivists fasten on the single facts of experience, the 
phenomena of matter, those of inner consciousness, and the pheno- 
mena of common, social, and political life, as the data and starting- 
points of all reasonable conclusions. They declare that these do 
not warrant belief in the truth of the old, lofty, and attractive 
Ideal of Christianity and Theism, and are even irreconcilable 
thereto. 

It is evident that the cause of Christianity as well as that of 
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Theistic Philosophy, which is now almost identified with it, im. 
poses a work of great magnitude and extent on its advocates and 
defenders, for the reason that it is engaged to the positive mainte. 
nance of such a wide area of historical and doctrinal territory, 
embracing so large a number of objective points of assault which 
must be held and defended, each by itself, as indispensable to 
victory in the contention. The surrender of any one of these 
exposes the whole domain of religion to devastation. Unbelievers 
and sceptics, on the contrary, when they think they have established 
one fatal objection against the certainty of religion, congratulate 
themselves, like lawyers who have found one fatal flaw in a deed, 
that their cause is won. They can then fall back’ upon whatever 
view and rule of life they happen to fancy, and: make as many 
theories and hypotheses as they choose, with perfect liberty. 

The case of Catholicism is perfectly analogous, for it is noth- 
ing else than genuine and complete Christianity. Its essential 
universality in the order of ideas and in the order of facts gives 
it a long line of frontier, exposed to attack at every point and re- 
quiring everywhere defence. Those who, because they believe in 
a half-gospel, call themselves Evangelical Christians—in their con- 
tention with Catholics who believe in the whole gospel—are in 
the same attitude with those who reject the whole, in their con- 
tention with both parties. They take hold of single phenomena 
and single facts which they think are irreconcilable with the gen- 
eral truth of the Catholic Idea, and then do like those who were 
spoken of in the last paragraph. 

We do not admit, for a moment, that any of them really follow 
the method of sound, inductive philosophy or are true disciples of 
the great Verulam. They are more like the colored preacher of 
Richmond, who most methodically doubted of all scientific truth, 
and made his own experience and his own interpretation of the 
Bible his sole criterion. He saw the sun, he said, just then, over 
the corner of the next house, and an hour before he had seen it in 
another place: “ Therefore, the sun do move.” Here was experi- 
ence and observation of facts. Besides this, he had read the Bible 
twenty times, and every text which spoke of the sun described his 
rising and setting and change of place in the heavens with verbs 
of motion. Here was the private interpretation of Scripture. 
The good man, therefore, laughed to scorn all science, and was at 
rest in his faith. 

His brethren in the ministry who hold a higher position in the 
society of the educated and polite world, place themselves quite 
on his level in a rational point of view. They have a certain pri- 
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yate interpretation of the Scripture which they take for granted 
is the right one, although there is an overwhelming consent of 
past ages, of learned men, and of the Christian faithful in the pre- 
sent age, against them. They make their observations on the 
appearance of the Catholic Church in reference to their own 
narrow field of vision, and look at facts and phenomena in her 
history out of their own window, and quickly pronounce the 
grand Idea of Catholicism, which they cannot help admiring, 
an illusion. Possibly the illusion is in their own minds, and their 
whole View of Christianity, their estimate of historical facts, and 
their interpretation of the Scripture is an illusion, in so far as it 
is negative and partial, and in opposition to the Catholic Idea. 
The real reason why the multitude of Evangelical Protestants 
believe in their half-gospel is, that the agglomeration of sects 
thrown off from the body of the church by the convulsion of the 
sixteenth century has taken the place and presents the appear- 
ance of concrete, real Christianity, for those who have been born 
and educated in countries where these sects are prevalent, and 
under the instruction of some one of the Protestant churches. A 
history, a tradition, a teaching authority, a vast system of institu- 
tions, rites and forms of worship, a literature, a moral atmos- 
phere, have been evolved and consolidated by the intellectual, 
religious, and political forces of movement, during the past three 
centuries, which threw off these rings from the central mass of 
Christendom. If we can fancy a fragment of the earth carried 
away by a comet in an eccentric orbit around the sun, according 
to Jules Verne’s ingenious jeu d’esprit, or an artificial moon, as 
Mr. Hale has pleasantly dreamed, projected into space from the 
earth, and furnishing a tolerable abode for the people carried 
away with it by accident, we may find an illustration of the con- 
dition of Protestants. Those who were born and brought up on 
the new asteroid, after the remembrance of the catastrophe which 
had started it on its revolution had become dim, would regard it 
as their world, and consider their separation from the earth as 
their natural and normal condition. It is fhe same with those 
who have been brought up in the Protestant, churches. Not 
only ecclesiastical institutions, but universities, colleges, reigning 
dynasties, political constitutions, national wars, conquests, disas- 
ters, laws, habits, customs, all that makes the little world of dis- 
tinct and particular peoples and communities, coalesce and crys- 
tallize, in the memory and imagination, into a composite whole. 
All the elements blend and unite to make their religion, their civ- 
ilization, their intellectual, moral, and civil republic, their home, 
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their country, their world. Their minds and hearts submit, obey, 
believe, and reverence, from a habit received in infancy and 
strengthened by general consent and agreement, according to the 
laws of human nature. Reflection, reasoning, inquiry, and study, 
in their legitimate operation, only increase and confirm the Chris. 
tian belief and convictions derived from early instruction, in re. 
spect to everything which is really sustained by sufficient mo. 
tives of credibility. So, also, with the upright, the conscientious, 
the pious, their inner life, their spiritual ‘experience, their Chris- 
tian consciousness, gives light and warmth within the soul, which 
it necessarily refers to the only source of light and life, to the 
Divine Spirit of God. The habit and power of association con- 
nect all that is true and good in the religion they have been 
taught with those exterior forms, with that society, with all that 
environment, to which they have been accustomed from child- 
heod. The Lutheran Church, the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, the Church of the Puritans, the Methodist or 
Baptist or other religious society, is identified in the imagination 
with pure Christianity. The sects which differ from the one in 
which any individual has been brought up are generally esti- 
mated according to their resemblance to his own, and a common 
family likeness among them all makes it easy to fall into a way of 
looking upon that which they have in common as essential Chris- 
tianity, and their differences as only non-essential variations. As 
soon as the Catholic Church becomes partially known in its real 
character, a similar estimate is formed of this society also. It 
becomes manifest to those who are not completely possessed by 
prejudice, that the Catholic religion contains everything which 
Protestants generally regard as essential to Christianity. It isa 
very easy and natural process of mind, by which, after the horizon 
of general knowledge has become enlarged and extended, a 
vague, confused idea of the church, as one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic ; in such a wide sense as to take in the Catholic, Greek, 
and Protestant churches; composing a sort of abstract totality, 
called the Christian.Church, imperceptibly and gradually takes 
the place of the older and more exclusive view of Christianity. 
In the concrete, the church is, for each one, his own particular 
sect, though there may be alliances, interchange of courtesies, 
communion in religious observances with the members of other 
societies. There may be a willingness to attend even on Catholic 
services, to hear the sermons and read the books of Catholic 
clergymen, to participate in certain Catholic ceremonies and fes- 
tivities. Protestant ministers have gone so far as to read Catho- 
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lic sermons to their people from the pulpit, or even to invite 
priests to preach to their congregations. A great many would be 
delighted if the Catholic clergy would consent to come down 
upon some common platform with themselves, take what is called 
a liberal position, and join in a common alliance. The venerable 
and learned Dr. Woolsey, ex-President of Yale College, and Pre- 
sident of the Evangelical Conference of 1873, in his closing ad- 
dress used these words: 


“The remarkable communication from the ‘Old Catholics’ that was 
presented to us shows that there are those beyond the bounds of ‘ Protes- 
tantism’ who, although widely differing from us, recognize the same com- 
mon Saviour, and have a sympathy with us. Suppose, now, a member of 
the Church of Rome who preserved his connection with the Pope should 
come to us and say, ‘1 am indeed a Catholic; I cannot in conscience break 
away from the church of my fathers; but I believe in Christ, and I believe 
that.you love Christ and the kingdom of Christ in the world; my heart is 
with you and! wish to express my sympathy with you,’ would you not re- 
ceive him? Would you not, when he said,‘I believe that through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as you,’ call him 
your brother? [Decided expressions of assent from the members of the 
conference.]” 


It is the exclusiveness of the Roman Church, what Dr. Van 
Osterzee, in the paper read before this same Conference, calls her 
“unprecedented hardness of heart,” in denying the right of every 
society, even that which is called “The Holy Eastern Church,” 
to be called a part of the Universal Church, against which the 
principal contention is made. The real, positive motive for cling- 
ing to the half-gospel of Protestant orthodoxy is the conviction of 
its truth and the love of the good which it contains, mingled with 
the attachment springing from education and habit for everything 
which is associated with this object of belief and love. 

In opposition to the claim of the Roman Church to be exclu- 
sively and completely the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church, and to her invitation and command addressed in the 
name and authority of Jesus Christ to all the baptized to obey 
her teaching and ruling authority in order to be saved, a plea in 
bar of her right is put in, based on the assumption that the mem- 
bers of particular Protestant churches are already ipso facto in 
the communion of the Catholic Church and in the way of salva- 
tion. Those who attempt to construct a theory and frame argu- 
ments against the evidence of the right of the Roman Church to 
the exclusive possession of the four notes of divine origin and 


authority, proceed from this plea as their basis. They can always 
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take it for granted when they are addressing Protestants. It is 
this which gives them the feeling of security and dispenses from 
the obligation of inquiring and studying diligently into the Catho. 
lic evidences as a matter of personal and momentous concern, 
The rise and progress of Catholicism may interest them, in the 
same way that they are interested in the history of the Jews, the 
history of the feudal system, of the temporal power of the Popes, 
of the various schools of philosophy and art. But it is not a 
momentous practical question, so long as it is taken for granted 
that in any Protestant church sufficient and essential communion 
is enjoyed with the Universal Christian Church. It is convenient 
to have some sort of theory, for the sake of argument, and to 
refute Catholic arguments for the divine origin of the authority 
of the episcopal body under its supreme head. But any plausible 
theory sustained by negative criticism will answer the purpose. 
It being presupposed that the half-gospel is the whole gospel, 
whatever is more than this must be regarded as human and acci- 
dental, however lofty and attractive its ideal form may be. When 
presented in an argumentative method, the plea for Protestantism 
becomes an indirect syllogism. It professes to refute the exclu- 
sive claim of the Catholic Church to the possession of the four 
notes of divine origin. These four notes are like the four transcen- 
dentals, being, unity, truth, and good, intrinsically one and the 
same thing under distinct notions. They contain each other, but 
one or more may be selected to represent the whole idea to the 
best advantage for certain purposes of argument. In the present 
instance, it is the note of Sanctity which is impugned and to be 
vindicated. And the purport of the objection is briefly this: 
The good which exists in Protestantism is a proof that sanctity is 
not the exclusive possession of the Catholic Church. 

The gist of the argument seems to lie in the supposition, that 
if the Catholic doctrine be true, there can be no good which is 
the effect of divine grace in those who are outside of the visible 
fold of the church, and therefore no possibility of salvation for 
any one of them. The same objection extended to a wider sense 
is made against Christianity in general by unbelievers. It is 
taken for granted that a Christian must deny all goodness and 
virtue to those who do not believe in Christ. The evidences of 
virtue and goodness in those who are not Christians are then 
turned into an argument against the exclusive and divine truth of 
the Christian religion. 

Whatever has been said by Christians or even by Catholics, 
which can justify the assumption on which the foregoing objec- 
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tion, taken either in a narrower or in a wider sense, is based, is 
merely the private, personal opinion of individuals, who have ex- 
aggerated the Catholic doctrine. The genuine doctrine of the 
church as defined by authority, and the doctrinal exposition of 
the best theologians whose works are in common use as text- 
books, do not contain any such exaggerations. Much less is 
there any similarity between the Catholic doctrine and the mon- 
strous opinions of Calvinists, which have been condemned as 
heretical or more or less approaching to heresy. Catholic theo- 
logy does not teach the essential and total depravity of human 
nature. Therefore, all there is of natural goodness and virtue in 
the entire multitude of men who are outside of the communion of 
the church can be cheerfully acknowledged, and receive due 
honor, from the strictest and most orthodox Catholic. There is 
no exact test and criterion by which to discern with unerring cer- 
tainty natural from supernatural goodness and virtue in individ- 
uals. It is difficult for one to know even in himself what springs 
from nature, and what comes from grace. There is a natural reli- 
gion and piety as well as a supernatural. We willingly admit, 
therefore, all the goodness which gives evidence of its existence in 
those who are separated from the communion of the Catholic 
Church. How much of this goodness springs from an inherent 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit we do not pretend to determine. 
But we are not obliged by our Catholic belief to deny that it does 
sometimes spring from sanctifying grace. All those who are bap- 
tized, if they have not the use of reason, are made children of God 
_ by the sanctifying grace of the Holy Spirit ; and all who have the 
use of reason, if they have the necessary dispositions, viz., faith, 
hope, sorrow for every actual grievous sin, and a firm purpose 
to sin no more. All infants who are baptized, no matter who 
may administer the baptism, are made passively members of the 
body of the Catholic Church. This passive union with the body 
of the church is all that any person is capable of acquiring, with- 
out the exercise of his own rational and voluntary acts. All bap- 
tized children are therefore perfectly equal in this respect, and 
there is no difference between the children of Catholic and those 
of non-Catholic parents. The sanctifying grace infused by re- 
generation cannot be lost except by grievous sin. Therefore, who- 
ever preserves baptismal grace by keeping the commandments re- 
mains the child of God, and dying in that state is certainly saved. 
A person becomes an active member of the body of the church by 
the personal act of faith and submission to the authority of the 
lawful pastors of the church which he makes when he comes to 
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years of discretion. If he fails to make that act he remains in 
passive union with the body of the church by virtue of the indeli- 
ble character of baptism, but he does not enter into active com- 
munion with the society of the faithful. If he is not to blame for 
his failure to profess the entire Catholic Faith, to obey the lawful 
pastors of the church, and to fulfil the duties required of its mem- 
bers, he incurs no guilt or punishment, and does not lose the bene- 
fit of the grace already received in baptism. Neither is he shut 
out from all means of grace and salvation. Whatever the sects 
preserve of the treasures they carry away with them from the 
Catholic Church, can be used by those who are born and brought 
up within their bounds. They may have the whole or a large 
portion of the Bible, many traditions, some or even all of the sac- 
raments, a part of the faith, if it is a sect merely schismatical and 
not heretical the whole faith ; they have prayer, and that grace of 
God which is refused to none, and especially to none who have a 
good will and sincerely endeavor to follow what light they have, 
and to obey the dictates of their conscience. Even the unbaptiz- 
ed, Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans, if they are faithful to the light 
which is given to them, and make diligent use of the grace which 
they receive, can have faith, hope, and charity, and obtain eternal 
salvation, without an explicit knowledge of Christ-or any kind of 
union with the body of the church, if their ignorance is altogether 
involuntary and invincible. This is in nowise inconsistent with 
the Catholic doctrine that there is no salvation out of the church. 
It is necessary to know what is the complete definition of the 
church, in order to understand what is meant by being in the 
church or out of it. Bonal gives this definition in terms which 
are both terse and adequate. 


“The church is a certain moral unit composed of men ; but man may be 
considered under a twofold respect, namely, either as corporeal, that is, in 
those relations which fall under sensible observation; or as spiritual, that 
is, in those relations which are impervious to the senses ; and therefore the 
church, since, by the hypothesis, it coalesces from men who are dwelling on 
the earth, is said to have a body or a soul, accordingly as it is regarded 
under the exterior or the interior respect. 

“That is to say, the body of the church is a collection of men, who are 
outwardly united together into the One, Apostolic, Catholic, and Holy 
Church by the teaching and ruling authority of the successors of the apos- 
tles, under their supreme head the successor of Peter. 

“The soul of the church, however, is a collection of men who are inte- 
riorly united into one spiritual church, by the spiritual and internal bond of 
faith and love.” * 


* Instit, Theol., vol. i. p, 388. 
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All those, and only those, who are thus inwardly united to the 
soul of the church are in the state of sanctifying grace, and those 
who die in the state of grace are saved. The outward and visi- 
ble body of the church is the ordinary and appointed medium of 
union with the invisible and spiritual soul of the church. Passive 
union with the body suffices to effect the union with the soul for 
those who have not the use of reason. For those who are made 
free and responsible agents, actual faith and love are necessary, 
faith for the inchoate and imperfect union which is not sufficient 
for salvation, love for that perfect union which alone suffices. 
Active union with the body of the church is the ordinary medium 
of the union of the intellect to the object of faith, and of the will 
to the object of love. And it is necessary, by a necessity of pre- 
cept, for all those who know the will and commandment of God. 
Those who wilfully and culpably fail to obey this precept cannot 
have the love of God, and those who refuse the assent of faith to 
all which the church proposes, the article of “One, Holy, Catho- 
lic, and Apostolic Church” included, when the church and her 
creed are sufficiently proposed to their minds, cannot have faith. 
The true sense of the doctrine that out of the church there is no 
salvation is therefore plain. Out of the soul of the church there is 
absolutely no salvation for any human being. And as no one can 
be united with the soul of the church who is by his own grievous 
fault out of the passive and active union with the body of the 
church, there is no salvation out of the visible body and society of 
the faithful for such persons, and no other appointed and ordinary 
way of salvation except the Catholic Church alone. 

This is beautifully expressed by St. Augustine : 
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“I have said, my brethren, that what the Lord hath set before us, in eat- 
ing of his Flesh and drinking of his Blood, is that we should dwell in him 
and he in us. We dwell in him when we are his members, and he dwelleth 
in us when we are his temple. But the bond whereby we are made his 
members is oneness; and what is the cause of oneness but love? And love 
of God, whence is it? Ask the apostle. ‘The love of God,’ saith he, ‘is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us’ (Rom. 
v. 5). So ‘it isthe spirit that quickeneth.’ It isthe spirit that maketh lively 
the limbs; nor is the quickening power of the spirit shed through any 
limbs but such as remain in union with the body whose the spirit is. The 
spirit that thou hast in thee, O man, and whereby thou art a man, doth that 
spirit shed life through any limb cut off from thy flesh? By ‘spirit’ I mean 
soul, The soul quickeneth no limbs but such as remain attached to the body. 
Cut one off, and the soul quickeneth it no more, for it is separate from the 
oneness of thy body. These things I say, that we may love oneness and 
dread division. In sooth, there is nothing which a Christian ought so 
much to dread, as to be cut off from the Body of Christ ; he is no longer a 
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member of Christ, and the Spirit of Christ no longer quickeneth him, 
‘Now, if any man,’ saith the apostle, ‘have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his’” (Rom, viii. 9).* 

The likeness of the church with its body and soul to man as 
composed of soul and body is only analogical, inasmuch as the 
church is a moral and not a physical being. Hence, the union 
with the visible church is not absolutely necessary to spiritual 
life. The ordinary medium by which the knowledge’ of revealed 
truth is communicated and grace infused, is not the only one 
which God has provided, nor does he need to use any medium 
whatever, if he chooses to work miraculously. In whatever way 
knowledge of God and his truth sufficient for an act of faith is 
communicated, that act can be elicited by the aid of interior grace, 
and when faith exists in the soul, hope and love can follow from 
it by the aid of the same grace. Faith in God as the supreme 
good, together with the will to seek this good in preference to 
all inferior good, is the only necessary disposition for receiving 
sanctifying grace. God, who wills the salvation of all men and 
has given his Son for all, cannot fail to infuse sanctifying grace 
into a soul thus disposed, even though it is incapable of making 
use of the ordinary means. Those who have never even heard 
of the Bible or of Christ can, therefore, be sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit and obtain salvation. If they have faith in God, they im- 
plicitly believe all that God has revealed, though they have no 
explicit knowledge of anything except the one primary truth on 
which their faith terminates. If they love God, they have the 
implicit will to obey all those commandments which are unknown 
to them. They are implicit and inchoate Catholic Christians, 
and if one had evidence that thousands or millions of such per- 
sons have lived and died holily, their holiness would not furnish 
the slightest objection to the exclusive claim of the Catholic 
Church to the note of sanctity. 

The great multitude of the baptized, having an explicit belief 
in the principal articles of the Catholic faith, who have lived and 
died out of the exterior communion of the church, not having 
wilfully apostatized, have had far better means and. opportunities 
of grace than those who have -had no Christian instruction. 
Protestants have not, it is true, any sacraments except baptism 
and matrimony. But all those who have not abandoned the sym- 
bols of doctrine which were retained by the great Protestant 
sects, have the tradition and teaching of the Catholic Church and 


* Twenty-seventh 7ract on Yohn, Lord Bute’s Translation. Eng. Brev., Office of Sunday 
within the Octave of Corpus Christi. 
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the true sense of the Bible brought into contact with their minds 
and hearts, sufficiently for eliciting explicit acts of faith in several 
of the principal mysteries contained in the Catholic Creed, Faith 
is the root of ‘all justification and Christian righteousness. No 
matter how obscurely the object of faith may be presented to the 
intellect, if it is really presented and a real act of divine faith 
is elicited, this act contains virtually in its essence the principle 
which gives form and quality to the clearest and most explicit 
acts terminated on the object presented in the clearest and most 
explicit manner. Though the knowledge of the truth actually 
revealed by God may be very imperfect, yet all the unknown 
truth is implicitly believed as virtually contained in the known 
truth, and in the intention of believing on the veracity of God 
whatever he has revealed as soon asit is made known. Wherever 
sanctifying grace subsists, the habit of faith subsists as contained 
in it, and this habit is not lost except by an act directly and wil- 
fully contrary to the act of faith. So far as faith is concerned, 
therefore, there is no difficulty in supposing that persons who are 
out of the communion of the church may have it, if they have 
once received the infused gift of faith, and are invincibly ignorant 
of their obligation to obey the teaching authority of the Catholic 
Church. As baptism makes all who have been baptized passive 
members of the body of the church, faith makes all believers im- 
perfect participators in her interior life, even though they may 
be in the state of sin. But if they are free from sin by virtue of 
perseverance in the state of baptismal innocence, or by virtue of 
perfect contrition for their actual sins, they have then the fides 
formata or faith made lively and perfect by love, which unites 
them perfectly with the soul of the church. 

When we consider, therefore, the question how far the moral 
goodness and virtue, the religious zeal and piety, and all the 
good works, whose existence among Protestants is manifest and 
undeniable, proceed from the supernatural grace of the Holy 
Spirit, it turns exclusively upon this one point: What is the pro- 
bability that they are in good faith, having a sincere love of the 
truth and faithfully obeying the dictates of conscience ? 

In times and countries where the Catholic Church is not “as 
a city set on a hill,” in the face and eyes of all men, it is manifest- 
ly impossible that she should be known except through laborious 
study and research. This is possible only to a few, and in how 
many cases those who have had learning and leisure enough to 
be able to make this research have been bound in conscience to 
make it, it is impossible to determine. It is reasonable, therefore, 
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to conclude, that under such circumstances, as a general rule, 
those who have professed to hold and to put in practise the re. 
ligious doctrines and precepts which they have been taught, have 
been sincere and in good faith. In proportion to the general dif. 
fusion of knowledge respecting the Catholic Church, and to the 
extension of her visible being within the horizon of actual obser- 
vation, the difficulty of recognizing her just claims, and the fa- 
cility of perceiving the evidence of her divine character, are re. 
spectively diminished and increased. But, for measuring the in. 
terior obstacles which may prevent minds from perceiving the 
evidence of Catholic truth when the exterior obstacles are re. 
moved, we can have no exact criterion. How far even intelli- 
gent and educated persons may be intellectually blinded by in. 
herited prejudice, by misapprehensions, by an unconscious influ. 
ence of old habits of thought, of associations, affections, natural 
interests, and all the accidents which affect the intellect directly or 
through the heart, so as to persist in error without grievous wil- 
ful fault, we will not attempt even to conjecture. That all who 
love God are the children of God, and will be saved, if they per- 
severe, is certain. It is equally certain, that those who knowing: 
ly and wilfully shut out the light of divine truth from their minds, 
or refuse to follow the light when it shines upon them, do not 
love God. The question as to how many Protestants have been 
or are in good faith, or in the state of grace, has no bearing on 
the practical matter of the duty of submission to the Catholic 
Church. No one can evade obedience to the precept of the Lord 
commanding all to hear the teaching word of the Catholic and 
Apostolic episcopate commissioned by himself, under the pretext 
that faith, accompanied by love, in whatever way it is acquired, 
suffices for justification and salvation. For faith, if genuine, im- 
plicitly contains belief in the church and all the church proposes, 
and love cannot exist without the purpose of keeping all the 
commandments. Even though a person who has been up to a 
certain time in invincible ignorance or doubt respecting a part of 
the Catholic Faith, may be actually justified and holy, as soon as 
his ignorance becomes vincible he is bound to overcome it, as soon 
as his doubt becomes no longer prudent and reasonable, he is 
bound to put it aside by an act of firm assent to the truth suffi- 
ciently proposed, and he is bound to act accordingly, by pro- 
fessing the faith and receiving the sacraments of the Catholic 
Church. If he fails to obey, he loses the grace of justification, 
and if he fails to believe he loses the gift of faith. 

The argument from the moral and supernatural goodness ex- 
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isting apart from the visible communion of the church against 
her exclusive claims, is therefore worthless. 

There is, moreover, a great responsibility resting upon the 
consciences of all those who by reason of their superiority in in- 
telligence and education and their public profession of belief in 
the Gospel, are looked up to as guides and teachers in religion, 
especially if they have the official position of presidency in their 
ecclesiastical societies. Whatever may be proved in the abstract 
of the nullity of their reasons for dissent from the secure judg- 
ment of the universal church, they have practically a great 
weight of authority in the estimation of a multitude of persons. 
Their judgment passes for a judgment of men competent in the 
matters to which they have given thought and study. The com- 
mon sense of the multitude teaches them that there ought to be 
consent and agreement of the competent in respect to things 
which are made certain by adequate motives of scientific or 
credible certitude. They naturally infer, therefore, that dissent 
and disagreement among professed teachers of Christianity is a 
sign of a want of sufficient grounds for a certain knowledge and 
understanding of Christianity which is an inherent defect in its 
very essence and nature. So, then, faith comes to be popularly 
regarded as subjective and sentimental. Doctrines are only pro- 
bable opinions. The widest door is open to indifferentism and 
rationalism, to scepticism and infidelity. There can be no doubt 
that the persistent and incurable divisions and dissensions which 
are the necessary and logical result of the Protestant principle so 
far obscure the visible evidence of the notes of the church, as to 
weaken the power and influence of the Christian religion in the 
nominally Christian portion of the world, and to hinder the con- 
version of the rest of mankind. 

There is, therefore, a double obligation resting on those who 
profess faith in Jesus Christ as the divine Redeemer and Saviour 
of the world, to submit to the authority of the one true church 
which he has established. There is the duty which each one 
owes to himself to secure his own salvation. There is the duty 
which each one owes to all his fellow-men, to give his individual 
co-operation to the only efficient and organized society in which 
are concentrated all the powers and means for universally diffus- 
ing the truth and grace of Christ. The tersely expressed maxim 
of Schiller entitled “ Pflicht fiir Jeden,” “Every man’s duty,” 
can be applied to this case: “Immer strebe zum Ganzen, und 
kannst du selber kein Ganzes werden, als dienendes Glied 
schliess an ein Ganzes dich an.” “ Always strive after the Whole, 
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and if you cannot yourself become a Whole, join yourself as a 
serviceable member to a Whole.” The more personal worth, 
moral and intellectual, the more collective energy, influence, and 
control of the means and instruments of doing good works there 
is, of which Protestants can boast, the greater is the evil of their 
separation, the more desirable is their return to the bosom of the 
mother church. 








THE VAIN DEVICE OF DIVES IN HELL. 


**Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue,” 


“How shall I ease this worst of all hell’s pain, 
Denied the sight of God! Though it may seem in vain, j 
Yet will I have recourse to some device : 

One drop of water I will beg from Paradise— 

So small a boon, yet ah! how great to me, 

Will not be missed from heaven’s exhaustless treasury— 
And, while it sparkles on the finger-tip 

Of Lazarus, ere that it pass my thirsty lip, 

Or that I plunge my tongue in its refreshing flood 

And cool the flame-parched pulses of my blood, 

For one brief moment full of bliss untold 

’ Reflected in that tiny mirror’s depths I will behold 
An image erst imprinted by a ray 
Of Light divine that shrined it there for aye— 

The pictured image of God's Blessed Face, 

Whose sight makes heaven heaven, its lack this woful 
place. 

O happy thought! O wisely-planned device! 

In that one drop mine eyes will see all Paradise. 

Once seen, enough! the sight can ne’er be lost again. 

Farewell, thou cursed realm of banishment and pain!” 


Pain sharpens wit. Of pain, O Dives! thou hast sure no 
lack ; 


But Paradise once lost, no wit can ever win it back. 
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Il. 


WHILE on the subject of his writings a few words on Disraeli’s 
style and method as a novelist, as apart from his politics, may 
not be out of place. Brandes starts his study of the statesman 
by examination of the writer, and carries the comparison almost 
to exaggeration, as did many of Byron’s critics when they in- 
sisted upon seeing in each of the poet’s heroes a reflection of him- 
self in one or other of his moods. But the German biographer is 
to be trusted in his judgment of the successive novels of his hero, 
as far as style and literary accessories are concerned. He fails to 
recognize in some of the earlier ones the tone of satire that keeps 
the reader always on the alert as to the meaning “ between the 
lines,” but never misses the delicate touches of wit, the sparkling 
bits of description, the caustic pen-portraits that appear amid a 
mass of inflated and pretentious—perhaps intentionally melodra- 
matic—talk. “ His pathos,” however, says Brandes, “ which had 
never been very simple (naturalness is the one thing no reader 
ever found in Disraeli), had considerably degenerated. It had al- 
ways been getting more abstract, pompous, and affected, until in 
Lothair, where he allowed himself full scope, it fell into the ab- 
surdities which Bret Harte has so capitally parodied.” The pre- 
sent generation of American readers know Lothair by heart, while 
the rest of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels and other works are almost 
unknown to them; but the author is certainly not at his best in 
his last novel, which contains hardly any lesson or- exhibits any 
motive. The style is Disraeli’s, but an exaggeration of himself ; 
the flow of fancy is less free, the mechanism more apparent and 
clumsy ; the contrast of principles, always embodied in pictur- 
esque human representatives, and never soberly presented on their 
Own merits, is essentially Disraeli-like ; but the final triumph of 
British Philistinism is more conspicuous than usual, and a weary 
cynicism, the indifferentism of a thoroughly disillusioned man, 
seems to paraphrase the old Hebrew dictum, “ Vanity of vanity, 
and all is vanity.” 

Brandes calls it a “more straightforward book” than the 
three before-mentioned novels, and the “ most openly free-think- 
ing work that Disraeli has written,” giving as a reason for this 
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outspokenness the fact that the author “stands at the summit of 
his wishes and has realized his schemes, so that he no longer 
needs to take various circumstances into consideration.” In his 
earlier works, even in A/roy, there is hardly any sensuousness— 
not that he failed to appreciate its artistic value as an element of 
fiction, but because he had an aim in view with which sensuous 
description was incompatible: “ He desires, above all things, to be 
read by the general public; to be a drawing-room author, recom. 
mended by a mother to her daughter.” We think another reason 
was his leaning to the artificialities of civilized life, his keen relish 
of the ultra-refinements which made of him in his youth a dandy, 
a gastronome, and a fastidious social critic. Passion in its broader 
phases must be distasteful to such a nature, but that he had no 
sympathy with “ bourgeois” prudery has been elsewhere demon- 
strated. His love-scenes are often stilted; the talk is such as in 
English sounds either pedantic or phrenetic; his fancy leads him 
to an Oriental effervescence of simile which to Western, especially 
English, readers is disagreeable because it seems theatrical: Eng- 
lishmen in real life are curt and clumsy at love-making, and this 
blundering wooing is in itself a distinctive charm of their race. 
Aptness of metaphor or elegance of pleading are the last things 
to be expected of the mind of John Bull in love, but beneath this 
awkwardness there is true delicacy towards women and a sincere 
respect for them. Disraeli has never succeeded in representing a 
real English love-scene, while many novelists considered inferior 
to him have done so; this is, no doubt, an accident of race, 
Among other passions he is more at home; ambition especially 
is vividly portrayed in his novels, and in the Young Duke is an 
appallingly graphic gambling scene which Brandes singles out as 
masterly : 

“ Another morning came, and there they sat, ankle-deep in cards. No 
attempt at breakfast now, no affectation of making a toilet or airing the 
room. There they sat, in total, in positive forgetfulness of everything but 
the hot game they were hunting down. There was not a man in the room, 
except Tom Cogit, who could have told you the name of the town in which 
they were living. There they sat, almost breathless, watching every turn, 
with the fell look in their cannibal eyes which showed their total inability 
to sympathize with their fellow-be:ngs. All forms of society had long been 
forgotten. There was no snuff-box handed about now for courtesy, admi- 
ration, or a pinch; no affectation of occasionally making a remark upon 
any other topic but the all-engrossing one. Lord Castlefort rested with his 
arms on the table. A false tooth had got unhinged; his lordship, who at 
any other time would have been most annoyed, coolly put it in his pocket. 
His cheeks had fallen, and he looked twenty years older. Lord Dice had 
torn off his cravat, and his hair hung down over his callous, bloodless 
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cheeks, straight as silk. Temple Grace looked as if he were blighted by 


lightning, and his deep-blue eyes gleamed like a hyena’s. 
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Some of Bulwer’s heroes get into like situations, though a 
yein of light-heartedness foreign to Disraeli distinguishes Bul- 
wer’s sketches of fashionable dissipation. His Parisians is one of 
his best efforts in that line, and the gloomy cynicism of some of 
his early writings is as absent from that work as the mysticism of 
others. It is a temptation to compare the two writers, but it 
would be unjust to Disraeli to pursue the comparison too minute- 
ly. Kenelm Chillingly is a reformer as well as Tancred; but 
though he succumbs to the tyranny of custom, he has a deeper 
nature, more akin to humanity, and one feels that the man 
Kenelm, grown to middle age, will be wise and forbearing, while 
Tancred at the same age will be jaunty and self-satisfied. Dis- 
raeli's modern crusaders are always driven by feeling, impulse, 
imagination, while two of the reformers sketched by another 
novelist whose favorite problems are more social than political 
present a sharp contrast to them in their fidelity to principle and 
reason. These are Felix Holt and Daniel Deronda. The for- 
mer has the more definite purpose and the greater strength of 
mind ; the latter is somewhat superstitious and personally supine 
until the revelation he was waiting for rouses his energies, but it 
is conscience, not expediency, which alike urges and detains his 
action. Deronda leads one to the kindred subject of Disraeli’s 
race affinities, and his worship of his nation; its history and its 
local associations. He travelled early in Palestine, Syria, and 
Egypt, and His love of the Biblical Jerusalem and belief in the 
destiny of the Hebrew people issued in the Wondrous Tale of Alroy, 
the hero being one of the princes of the Captivity who ruled as 
tributaries under the caliphate of Bagdad, and took advantage of 
a period of weakness and disorganization to set up an indepen- 
dent Hebrew commonwealth, which collapsed from the causes 
familiar to readers of Old Testament history—heathen alliances 
and idolatrous wives. Lord Beaconsfield’s constant and, one can- 
not but believe, sincere love for his race is the redeeming trait of 
a character not morally great, and more than commonly soured 
at its source. This feeling was the deepest, truest, sweetest, and 
healthiest of his nature; it is the point which none can fail to 
admire and sympathize with ; his noblest because his only disin- 
terested emotion. It has served no political purpose, and the 
fact of his being a Jew is to this day thrown in his teeth as an 
opprobrium by ignorant men. He alone among the Tories has 
been the consistent advocate of political equality for the Jews, 
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though, as arule, the Jewish vote is mainly enlisted on the Liberal 
side. He was mindful of Jewish claims when the Berlin treaty 
was made, though he affected great wariness and lack of enthu. 
siasm on the subject of the kindred claims of other faiths and 
races. He has been unswerving in his devotion to what he calls 
the Semitic idea, which to him is rather a matter of race than of 
revelation ; and some of the contrasts in his political career, the 
contradictory advocacies to which he has committed himself, se. 
renely finding explanations good enough for the questioners 
whom he despised, may be referred to the conflict of his funda- 
mental theory of the necessary union of church and state for the 
purposes of authority and order, with his hardly-concealed con- 
viction that “Christianity was Judaism for the multitude.”* 
This tender reverence for a faith which, in its most vital and least 
formal sense, he regarded as still living was the highest feeling 
he possessed ; it rose almost to the level of a principle, and cer- 
tainly attained the dignity of a motive; yet it remained for Sir 
Moses Montefiore to become the champion of Jewish freedom 
and to identify himself with a project for the repopulation of Pa- 
lestine by Jews. 

The writer has had some slight personal knowledge of Lord 
Beaconsfield and his wife. He was acquainted with Catholics, 
both among the old English families and converts from Trac- 
tarianism ; he was once familiar with the movement which led to 
these conspicuous conversions; he was on intimate terms with 
several Catholics of high principle, and he’ was a sensible and 
practical man in every-day life, and knew well that medizeval jug- 
glery was out of fashion; yet he has deliberately attributed it to 
Catholic prelates in Lothair—a book oddly reminding one of the 
grotesque Young Duke, a tale of his earliest youth. Of course he 
did not believe in what he wrote, but it seems never to have oc- 
curred to English Catholics to be angry with him for the use of 
such devices to stir up antagonism against a church becoming 
socially powerful through a certain group of prominent converts, 
while they have bitterly denounced Gladstone’s serious and out- 
spoken attacks on “ Vaticanism,” the new substitute for the old 
Jesuit bugbear of England. Is it because they recognized the fu- 
tility of one attack and the weight of the personality connected 
with the other ? 

Lord Beaconsfield’s wife was not in any sense a remarkable 
woman, but she was receptive and sympathetic to a rare degree. 
Her husband was her idol, almost her fetich; it has interested the 
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* Tancred. 
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writer more than once to hear her talk of him, which she would 
do in the most unaffected way, never restraining herself by the 
thought that every detail of his life could fail to be as absorbing 
to others as it was to her. She was simple-minded and unsuspi- 
cious, a woman to be esteemed and to a great extent imitated, but 
not a woman to influence or change the direction of a man’s mind. 
She was touchingly devoted, as the famous story of her crushed 
finger proved (though most wives would. have done the same for 
many less deserving husbands), and valued her position as minister 
to his home-comforts as highly and simply as a political “hench- 
man” might his. It was her habit to sit up for him, whenever he 
was in “ the House,” to no matter what hour in the morning, and 
have some supper ready for him, which she attended to herself. 
At the time we speak of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy was not so 
all.absorbing, and had not parted his countrymen into such vio- 
lently emphasized camps, as within the last few years. It is al- 
most impossible now for an Englishman to say with Brandes: 
“To me Disraeli is neither an object of admiration nor dislike, 
but simply a highly original and interesting character,” nor to con- 
clude that “ when a critic tries to form a conception of and to de- 
lineate the character” of aman whose life,“ like the lives of all great 
characters, began in mystic, heroic dreams and a youth of poetic 
emotion, ripening into a maturity fruitful of great deeds,” he “ had 
need to be upon his guard, for the subject is ever changing and 
demands an ever-changing method; mere literary criticism must 
become psychological, and psychology must embrace the emo- 
tions of the individual soul and the spirit of the age. For his bio- 
graphy by degrees becomes history, and his history expands at 
length into a portion of the history of the world.” 

The German author assumes throughout that Lord Beacons- 
field’s foreign policy has been as successful as he claims it to be, 
and is recognized as such by Continental powers, who were pre- 
viously accustomed to leave the probable action of England out 
of their calculations. There is much color for this view, no 
doubt, and the influence of Lord Beaconsfield in European coun- 
sels has of late been conspicuous, but it is open to question 
whether that influence has been profound or compelling. To dic- 
tate and to endorse are two very different things, and it appears 
to us as if the latter were more specially the ré/e achieved by the 

‘Tory government in European affairs. England has taken a 
prominent part in Continental politics, to the neglect of home 
legislation, although under the pretext of protection to British 
interests abroad ; but she is weakened by internal dissensiOns and 
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impatient of an ostentatious international interference which dis. 
regards possible disorganization at home. Notwithstanding her 
threats, Russia adroitly gained the endorsement of Europe for all 
the important particulars of the previous treaty of San Stefano, 
and has since held such a mysterious sword of Damocles over the 
head of England in Asia that the latter was hurried by apprehen- 
sion into complications most difficult to explain, excuse, or retire 
from. At home the Conservatives declare—and probably with 
truth—that, had the general election issued in their favor, it was 
their intention to bring in various bills for the settlement of ques. 
tions affecting land tenure, local government, extension and equal- 
ization of the franchise, the burial of Nonconformists, the marriage 
laws, etc. Lord Beaconsfield must have seen this necessity, and 
he is not a man to set himsclf against the current of public opin. 
ion when he finds its force growing irresistible. Whether or no 
he was keen-eyed about the ultimate issue of the Home-Rule agi- 
tation remains to be proved by events. That his party would, if 
it could, gain the support of the Home-Rulers seems to be as. 
sumed by the Liberals. If Lord Beaconsfield remained long 
enough in power it would not be a surprise to any close obser- 
ver of his policy to see him give manhood-suffrage to the people 
and disestablish the Church of England. It counts as nothing 
that he has always been the champion of the latter, and has never 
been theoretically the advocate of universal suffrage. This po- 
litical versatility, even where the cause lies in conviction, as Eng- 
land universally recognized it did in Sir Robert Peel's repeal of 
the Corn Laws, does not meet with the approval of the more 
conscientious Brandes, who says: “ That a party leader under a 
Parliamentary constitution should be placed at the helm can 
only signify that the nation, particularly that portion of it which 
supports him, desires to afford him the opportunity of carrying 
out his principles into practice in legislation; if he finds it neces- 
sary, as head of the government, to change his principles, he is 
in duty bound to resign his office"; yet he goes on to say what 
seems to contradict this axiom: “ For power should be the reward 
of political sagacity, forethought, and success, and he. who pos- 
sesses these qualifications should also taste the sweets of power.” 
A view of English politics from a German stand-point has its 
interest. Brandes sees in Lord Beaconsfield’s Indian and East- 
ern policy a carrying out of the programme of Zamncred. He 
points to the creation of the official title, “ Empress of India,” to 
the Prince of Wales’ Indian tour, to the employment of Indian 
troops ‘in Europe, to the protectorate of Asia Minor, to the ac- 
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quisition of Cyprus and the commercial control of the Suez 
Canal by the buying up of the stock, to the Afghan war, and 
“the strong inclination he(Lord Beaconsfield) has shown to make 
short work of both Chambers when he wanted, by decisive action, 
to steal a march on a powerful adversary who was under no ob. 
ligation to announce his schemes to any popular assembly,” as 
indications that England has realized Disraeli’s prophecy of be- 
coming “an Asiatic power.” The German critic, convinced as 
he is of the weakness of the foreign policy that distinguished 
Gladstone’s administration, judges that it was not so much this 
supineness, but the “daring and not always judicious internal re- 
forms” of that government, which brought about its downfall. 
Perhaps there is some truth in this, because government on prin- 
ciple is often in advance of the times, and is apt to be precipitate 
in introducing reforms. The Liberals in 1872, much to the dis- 
may and disgust of the Tories, passed the Ballot Bill—a measure 
for the working of which the recent election provided the first 
important occasion—and in 1873 went on to touch that political 
ark, the question of university education in Ireland. English- 
men, though they had allowed the Irish Church to go overboard, 
were not prepared for so large a measure of conciliation as was 
involved in the abolition of the theological (Protestant) faculty 
of Dublin University and of the chairs of history and philosophy. 
As to the latter proposition, Disraeli had a weapon ready to his 
hand: it was not needful to appeal to religious or national pre- 
judice; he could crush the government by fastening on it the 
stigma of intellectual retrogression. He made a powerful speech, 
skilfully mingled of conventional appeals. to time-honored pre- 
cedents and of denunciations of the illiberal and ignorant atti- 
tude of the administration towards studies of the highest value. 
Again, it was fated that on an Irish question Lord Beaconsfield 
should array against himself the inflammable material in the 
House and across St. George’s Channel, while, with a persistent 
parallelism, it was his own government which in 1879 solved 
the same question for a time by a surrender, nearly as complete, 
of privileges quite as dear to Irish and English Protestants. 
Brandes does not forget to mention the astounding vitality of this 
extraordinary statesman, by pointing to the fact that since his 
entrance into the Upper House, which every one thought meant 
honorable retirement, “the deeds of Lord Beaconsfield have 
thrown those of Benjamin Disraeli into the shade.” He concludes 
by asking, Is he.a great man? is he a representative Jew? and 


answers with discrimination: 
VOL. XXXI.—32 
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“ He is above all a great example of the steady perseverance of genius, 
He understands the art of striving and waiting. . . . Perseverance is not a 
simple, indissoluble quality. It may combine many elements and have 
many sources. Lord Beaconsfield’s perseverance may be assigned to his 
imaginative character ; he has had, toa surprising extent, the faculty of fore- 
seeing his destiny, and, because he foresaw it, he persevered. . . . He ap- 
peared at first to be a born satirist, ... but he did not find his peculiar 
sphere until he created the form most natural to him, that of the politica] 
novel, It was not a generally recognized form of art, but it was that which 
gave the most flattering scope to his talents. . . . Can he truly be said to be 
a representative of the Semitic race? If the question be put in this direct 
form it must be decidedly answered in the negative. For the Jewish mind 
has revealed itself in far more affluent and nobler forms than in Disraeli’s 
comparatively limiteti mental range; . . . he certainly cannot be looked upon 
as the personification of the many-sidedness of the Jewish race : he is want- 
ing in its idealistic tendencies. But of the persistent energy, the industry, 
the perseverance, the practical instincts, the quickness and the wit, the 
love of pomp and the ambition of his race (why not add the faculty of 
moulding and using alien material ?), he is the typical representative. . . . Is 
he a great man? Not if the word be taken in its precise and correct sense. 

The statesmen . . . like Stein and Wilhelm von Humboldt (he might 
add Pitt and Gladstone) were great men because, . . . undaunted by dis- 
couragement, they ... . strove to raise their contemporaries to their own 
level. They were also thoroughly upright and honorable men, and no one 
could ever be in doubt what their opinions really were. Lord Beaconsfield 
is a man of a different stamp. Born during the period of reaction, he soon 
comprehended the age, accommodated himself to it, proclaimed its favorite 
doctrines in novel forms, and only to a certain extent bade defiance to the 
spirit of the age because he paid homage to still stronger and more univer- 
sal prejudices. From the first he was wanting in the scientific spirit; . . . it 
is always to be regretted when a man who desires to rule his contemporaries 
talks like a parish clerk of the greatest scientific problems and ideas of his 
time. . . . Still, greatness is not an absolute quantity, and Lord Beaconsfield 
is, at any rate, a man of great talent and ability. He was always ambitious, 
and he whose first aim is to gain honor and power himself, and makes it 
only a secondary consideration to employ his talents and the power they have 
won for him in the service of humanity, will inevitably forfeit true great- 
ness as he gains brilliance of position and renown. Like all others, he 
once, in his youthful days, came to a point where two ways met, the one 
leading to power and influence and high position, the other that followed by 
better men, who seek success only in the second place, and above all things 
remain true totheirconvictions. . .. When Lord Beaconsfield came to these 
cross-roads his ambition and love of power made choice for him. But 
scarcely was the choice made when all the love of truth and liberty which 
he possessed began a long and continued revolt against it.” 


And here the author makes a labored apology for his subject 
by comparing in detail the occasions when Disraeli shocked his 
colleagues by championing the Chartists, the Jews, the unen- 
franchised householder, all the elements deemed dangerous and 
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revolutionary, with his theoretical strictness of Anglican ortho- 
doxy and his uncompromising assertion of the natural headship of * 
the aristocracy. Brandes calls him a great statesman according 
to the standard of the nineteenth century, or, if not, then at least 
“a man capable of controlling a great political situation” ; and 
here he launches into an admiring review of the distinctive 
Eastern policy of the English prime minister, which he con- 
siders masterly, successful, and consistent. But is it honorable, 
straightforward, or just? Is it based on principle or on interest ? 
Does the fact of such and such a thing being advantageous to 
England make that thing right? There is something beyond 
patriotism, and that‘is justice ; and in their apprehension and in- 
terpretation of these two words lies the issue to be fought out 
between the two great political parties which the recent election 
has placed face to face with each other in England in such signi- 
ficant and important relations. 





THE VISIT TO THE FORGE. 


TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER, 


A GOOD young page was Fridolin, 
Who Savern’s countess served ; 
Against his God he feared to sin; 
Loyal, would not have swerved, 
Though proud ¢aprice had marked the sway 
His lady held in gentle way 
That won his heart, for he was willing 
The Lord to serve, hard tasks fulfilling. 


From earliest dawn of coming day 
Till tolled the Vesper hour, 
Busy in serving her alway 
He toiled with all his power ; 
And if perchance his lady mild 
Said, “ Take it easier, my child,” 
His moistened eye betrayed the feeling 
That slightest rest, from work was stealing. 
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Mid all the obsequious vassal throng 
The.countess prized this boy, 

Sounded his praises loud and long, 
Observed his ways with joy 

And tenderness, as though her son. 

Such love the ready zeal had won 

With which the page fulfilled his duty, 

His winning mien and youthful beauty. 


Now, in the huntsman Robert’s breast 
These honors to his comrade’s worth 

Woke jealousy, which gave no rest, 
But into venomed spite broke forth. 

A plan of malice dark he laid, 

And to the count these words he said 

As they from hunting were returning, 

Which fired his soul with anger burning. j 





“ How happy are you, noble sir,” 
With cunning Robert spoke, 

“ Within whose breast no serpents stir, 
Whose sleep no doubt has broke ; 

The wife who lives for you alone 

Is girded by the spotless zone 

Of chastity, all art repelling 

Of love in lawless bosoms swelling.” | 


The count with sudden anger frowned ; 
“ What words are these, you knave! 
I build upon more solid ground, 
And not upon the wave 
Of woman’s faithfulness in love, 
That flattery’s breeze can lightly move. 
I am myself my lady’s warder 
From every tempter’s snares to guard her.” 








“ Most justly thought,” the other said, 
“ Contempt alone deserves 

A servant born, by madness led, 

The lady whom he serves 
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To love in such audacious wise, 
On her to gaze with longing eyes—” 


‘What!” said the count with look ferocious, 
“ Doth live and breathe that wretch atrocious? ” 


“ Ah well! what every mouth doth fill 
My lord hath never heard! 

But if he choose to keep it still, 
My mouth shall speak no word.” 


‘Death on thee, villain!” spoke the count, 


In anger stern; “thy tale recount. 
Who dares to Cunegunda’s beauty 


His eyes to raise?” “The page on duty, 


“The fair-complexioned, handsome page,” 


The cunning villain said, 
While hot and cold with feverish rage 
The count attention paid. 
Indeed, my lord! and can it be 
By festal board you do not see 
Yourself neglected, and your servant 
Waiting on her so spry and fervent! 


“ See here the verses breathing love 
The daring wretch hath written, 

And from the countess asking love 
Like one with madness smitten. 

The gracious countess, sweet and mild, 

From pity for the silly child, 

Said nothing; I myself am sorry 

My foolish talk has made you worry.” 


Then spurred in rage his charger fleet 
The count to neighboring wood, 
Where in its fierce and blazing heat 
A smelting furnace stood. 
Here day and night rose flaming red 
The fires his busy vassals fed, 


Which rocks might melt, and bellows blowing 
Stirred sparks and flames like hell-fire glowing. 
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Water and fire their force unite, 
In strong conjunction bound ; 
The stream that leaps from rocky height 
A mill-wheel whirls around ; 
The clattering works go day and night, 
The hammer beats with measured might, 
The iron, forced to bend and weaken, 
Submits and into shape is stricken. 


Two knaves who seemed to suit his end 
He called, and gave their task : 
“The messenger I first shall send 
Who in my name shall ask, 
Have you fulfilled the count’s command ? 
You seize and with relentless hand 
Fling down into yon hell-fire burning: 
Let me not see his form returning.” 


Glad of the news that brutal pair 

With hearts as iron hard, 
Within their bosoms’ savage lair 

Soft feelings never stirred. 
They in the fire fresh fuel threw, 
The bellows with fierce joy they blew, 
And, that their blood-thirst might be sated, 
Impatient for their victim waited. 


Then Robert with a smiling face 
Spoke craftily this word: 

“Get ready quick to run a race 
On message of your lord.” 

To Fridolin the count said, “ Go 

Unto the forge, and be not slow; 

The blacksmiths ask if quick and willing 

My last command they are fulfilling.” 


The page replied, “ It shall be done,” 
At once prepares to start, 
Yet pauses, thinking of that one 
He loved with all his heart; 
Runs to the countess to inquire 
If on the way she might desire 


Some task performed—“ To serve thee, lady, . 


Thy duteous page is always ready.” 


[July, 
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Whereon the Lady of Savern 
Replied in gentle tone, 

“To hear a Mass my heart doth burn, 
Yet sickness of my son 

Obliges me in my own place 

To-send you to the seat of grace. 

Go then to Mass, with this condition: 

For me you pray with true contrition.” 


Glad of this welcome charge, the boy, 
Both orders to obey, 

Runs through the village street with joy, 
Nor loiters on the way, 

When lo! the chime of clanging bells 

From the church-tower its message tells 

That to the altar, decked and lighted, 

The Mass to hear all are invited. 


“ From the dear Lord run not away 
Who meets thee on thy road,” 

Thus spoke his heart and bade him stay 
Within the house of God. 

He did not hear the wonted noise 

Of hurrying feet of altar-boys: 

All worked at harvesting with fervor, 

But never one to act as server. 


Quickly the page made up his mind 
The place of sacristan to take. 
“’ Tis not,” he said, “to lag behind 
When time is spent for heaven’s sake.” 
So first he helps the priest to vest, 
Gives cincture, stole, and all the rest 
Prepares, the Holy Mass for saying, 
The Credence with due care arraying. 


And now, with all made quickly ready, 
He serves as ministrant: 


The priest precedes with movement steady, 


The Missal on his breast aslant, 
Kneels on the right and on the left, 
Observes each sign alert and deft, 
Three times with silver bell announcing 
The priest Ter-Sanctus is pronouncing. 
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Then, when the priest low genuflects 

At time of consecration, 
And with both hands the Host erects 

To make the elevation, 
The present God the boy makes known 
With silver bell’s clear, tinkling tone. 
All worship Christ with still emotion ' 
And strike their breasts with deep devotion. | 


Each holy rite, precise and fine 
Doth Fridolin fulfil, 
In all the offices divine 
Of well-taught, practised skill, 
With form erect and level head, 
Till, Dominus Vobiscum said 
And spoken Ite Missa est, 
The faithful are dismissed and blessed. 





He.next puts by the holy things 
With speedy hand and neat, 
The sacristy in order brings, 
Then runs, with hasty feet 
And quiet conscience, to thé place 
Of blazing forge and swift mill-race, 
And as he goes he keeps on praying, 
His last twelve Paters softly saying. 








When he draws near the thick black smoke 
And vassals round the fire, 

He asks if what the count had spoke 
Were done to his desire. 

The vassals with a savage grin 

Point to the fire the forge within: 

“ He is provided for securely ; 

The count will praise his servants, surely.” 











He brought this word to Lord Savern, 

Running with all his might, 

Who, seeing Fridolin return, 

Scarce trusted to his sight. 
“Unhappy wight! where hast thou hied ?” 
“T come from forge.” “Not so!” he cried ; 
“Upon the way thou wast delaying.” 

“Only so long as I was praying. 
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“For, when from you on message sen:, 
Your pardon I demand, 

To ask the countess first I went 
If she might aught command, 

To hear a Mass upon my way 

She ordered; glad did I obey, 

And, while I knelt in adoration, 

Four chaplets said for your salvation.” 


The count grew faint in his dismay ; 
His soul was filled with fear. 

“ And, boy! what was the answer, say! 
From forgemen you did hear?” 

“ My Lord! I could not understand ; 

They laughed and pointed with the hand : 

‘He is provided for securely, 

The count will praise his servants, surely.’ ” 


“But Robert!” spoke the count. “Oh! say,” 
And then ran cold his blood, 

“Did you not meet him by the way? 
I sent him to the wood.” 

“ Neither in wood nor open ground, 

Of Robert slightest trace I found.” 

Aghast, the count exclaimed, “ This token 

Shows that the Judge on high hath spoken.” 


The count, with kindness never shown 
Before, then grasped the hand 
Of Fridolin within his own; 
And when, in tears, the two did stand 
Before the lady, “ See,” he cries, 
While she looks on with wondering eyes, 
“God’s angels guard this boy so holy : 
His ways are just, man’s judgments folly !’ 





Ce 
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THE FOREST OF ARDENNES. 


THE forest of Ardennes is to every lover of Shakspere a 
second Arcadia where they “ fleet the time carelessly as they did 
in the golden world.” In the most ideal of his plays he has soft- 
ened the gloom of this once terrible forest, and transformed it 
into the very realm of fancy and poetic loveliness. The shade of 
its melancholy boughs, its wild streams swollen needlessly with 
the tears marked by the pensive Jaques as giving “more to that 
which had too much,” the banished duke holding his sylvan court 
beneath the green roof of trees, the tenderness and sportive gayety 
of Rosalind, whose wit “bubbles up and sparkles like the living 
fountain,” make up a picture the very ideal of all that is pastoral 

and romantic. 

Boiardo, in his Orlando Innamorato, gives us another glimpse of 
this mysterious forest. It was here the beautiful Angelica found 
Rinaldo sleeping beneath a leafy bower among lilies and wild 
roses, beside a running stream whose enchanted waters disposed 
every one who tasted thereof to the gentle passion of love, while 
not far off was a fountain that turned love as surely into hate. 
A little later Orlando found her fallen asleep in the same place, 
exhausted with grief at Rinaldo’s flight, the grass seeming to 
flower on all sides of her out of sheer joy at her presence, and the 
soft river murmuring, as it flowed along, its everlasting note of 
love. 

The number of adventures told in ancient song and romance 
as having taken place in the forest of Ardennes, whether by the 
Four Sons of Aymon, for instance, or by Renaud when his good 
steed Baiart left the impression of its foot on one of the hard 
rocks, show how deeply its sombre majesty impressed the imagi- 
nation of the middle ages. From remotest times, indeed, it exer- 
cised a strange fascination over the popular mind. The gloom of 
its sacred oaks covered with mistletoe; the menhirs and dolmens 
around which mysterious rites were performed; the vast caves 
like the Trou du Han, which none durst enter, and the excep- 
tional character of the inhabitants, excited a general awe. In the 
time of Czesar it was a place of refuge for exiles and criminals. 
Tacitus speaks of the “seven forests of Ardennes” that were an 
asylum for those under the ban of the law. In the middle ages, 
too, it afforded shelter for all sorts of political offenders and the 
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outcasts of society, who banded together in the greenwood like 
Robin Hood and his followers, and lived by robbing and pillag- 
-ing, or taking part in the feuds of the neighboring lords. Those 
more peacefully inclined became miners, smiths, or charcoal- 
burners, whose grim appearance and lurid fires but added to the 
sinister aspect of the place. Necromancers and sorcerers were 
supposed to carry on their unholy spells and incantations in its 
gloomiest recesses, and the table of the enchanter Maugis is to be 
seen at this day. In the romance of Parthenopeus of Blois, Ar- 
dennes is represented asan enchanted forest, many parts of which 
had never been trodden by man, and where he who was lost 
therein was likely to be devoured by lions, tigers, leopards, and 
. all such animals as the poetic imagination of the people usually 
assigned as guards to the abode of magicians. In this region were 
the towers of Franchimont, sung by Scott, where fierce blood- 
hounds kept guard with a huntsman beside the iron chest which 
an aged necromancer for a hundred years had tried in vain to 
open by magic word and spell. Fairies, elves, and all kinds of 
fantastic beings not yet wholly extinct were believed to hold 
revels by moonlight arounds the springs and in the openings of 
the forest. There were ghostly regions, too, where phantoms 
were seen flitting to and fro. 

The medizeval legends connected with the Ardennes greatly 
enhance their poetic character. M. Michelet says they generally 
turn upon the naive image of the church’s transforming the wild 
beasts of the forest into men and Christians. The wolf of Stave- 
lot, for having devoured the bishop’s: ass, is compelled by the 
holy man to labor in its stead and carry stones for the church he 
is building. The cross of Christ appears to St. Hubert between 
the antlers of a stag, and he spends seven years on the spot, ut- 
terly weaned from the vanities of the world. The peasants still 
hear the peal of his horn as he hunts by night in the forest he 
once loved, and flock across the broad heaths from time to time to 
visit his church, believing his body still entire, and that his beard 
and nails continue to grow, like those of the Emperor Barbarossa. 

In ancient :times the forest of Ardennes was a hundred leagues 
in length, and extended from the Rhine to the Meuse, if not be- 
yond. Now it occupies only a fourth of the department, and to 
the mere passer-by is by no means imposing. It is an undulating 
region of rather monotonous character, broken here and there by 
pastures and villages, and the trees are far from being worthy of 
their renown, at least in the eyes of those who have seen the 
primeval forests of America. ‘But if-you leave the beaten track 
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for the cross-roads you find some beautiful woodland scenery 
with heathery hills and numerous streams. The valley of the 
Meuse—“ the silver Meuse,” as Wordsworth calls it—is especially 
romantic with its ruined castles and tall limestone cliffs 


“ That, shaped like.old monastic turrets, rise 
From the smooth meadow-ground serene and still.” 


Among the most ‘striking castles in the Ardennes is that of 
Bouillon, which hangs over the Semoi, its dungeons hewn out of 
the cliff on which it stands. Not far from Spa is the interesting 
castle called by the people Les Quatre Fils Aymon, once owned by 
William de la Marck, the Wild Boar of Ardennes, so renowned 
‘in history and romance. The feudal hold of Mirwart on the | 
Homme, in the very heart of the Ardennes, is of imposing as- 
pect. Not far off is the picturesque village of Rochefort, over- 
looked by its castle, where Lafayette was taken prisoner by the 
Austrians in 1792. Here you can easily visit the old abbey of St. 
Hubert, for ages a centre of particular religious interest. St. Hu- 
bert was the great apostle of the Ardennes, and the gratitude of 
the people is shown by his continued, popularity and the number 
of churches that tell the story of his conversion, on their walls 
or in their windows. As the patron of hunters, he is of all climes, 
His life, too, is of. historic interest, for he not only Christian- 
ized the vast forest, which till his time was chiefly covered with 
the darkness of paganism, but he founded the thriving city of 
Liége. 

St. Hubert was a native of Aquitaine, but sprang from the 
Merovingian race of kings. His grandfather, Charibert, the bro- 
ther of Dagobert I., was crowned sovereign duke of Aquitaine in 
the year 628, and held his court at Toulouse. He married Gi- 
selle, the only daughter of Amandus, Duke of Gascony, whose 
wife was the sister of St. Amand, a saint popular to this day in 
southwestern France, and a man of such diffusive piety that 
he is described as ‘out rayonnant with light divine. His niece 
Giselle, who married the Duke of Aquitaine, left two sons, 
named Boggis and Bertrand. Bertrand married Phigeberte, and 
Boggis St. Ode, two sisters whose family is unknown. It was, 
however, from Austrasia. Bertrand’s only son was St. Hubert, 
who was bornabout the year 656. St. Ode * became the mother 
of Eudes, or Eudon, famous as the duke of Aquitaine in the time 
of Charles Martel. She is said to have been the chief instructor 
of St, Hubert’s boyhood. His education otherwise was chiefly 

#* St. Ode.is honored October 23. 
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military. It was in the vicinity of the Pyrenees, where hunting 
has always been a passion among the nobility, that he acquired 
that love for the chase for which he became so noted. Here 
were to be found the wolf, bear, wild boar, and the urus, which 
used to gather around the mountain chapels and howl while the 
nocturnal offices were sung. At twenty-four years of age Hu- 
bert went to Austrasia and became a member of the household of 
Pepin d’Héristal, his kinsman, who held his court at Jupille, on 
the Meuse. Pepin induced him to marry Floribanne, daughter 
of the Count of Louvain, in order to attach him permanently to 
his interests. The court of Pepin was by no means a school of 
virtue, and Hubert soon lost the early religious impressions made 
by the teachings of his saintly aunt. Old legends say that one 
Christmas, or, according to others, Good Friday, instead of at- 
tending the religious offices of the day, he yielded to his love for 
the chase and set out for the forest of Ardennes. Here he started 
awhite stag of remarkable beauty, which suddenly turned towards 
him, displaying between its horns the image of the crucified Re- 
deemer, from which a voice issued: “ Hubert, Hubert, how long 
wilt thou pursue the wild beasts of the forest and neglect the sal- 
vation of thy soul? If thou returnest not to a better life thou 
wilt be cast into hell, out of which there is no redemption.” Hu- 
bert was the more struck at this marvellous apparition because 
the image of Christ on the cross was very rare in the religious 
representations of that period. The cross was generally covered 
with ornaments, or had on it some emblem of the great Sacrifice, 
such as the paschal lamb. Hubert fell from his horse, his face to 
the ground. He remembered the wondrous legends of the stag 
that had been told him as he sat on the knees of St. Ode in his 
childhood, in several of which that typical animal had received 
the gift of speech. It was a white stag that led his ancestor Clo- 
vis to the ford at Vienne. It was. another of unusual size, pur- 
sued by St. Julian, that suddenly turned to reproach him and pre- 
dict he would one day slay his father and mother. And a stag 
with a crucifix between its horns led to the conversion of St. Eus- 
tace in the second century. 

Several artists have depicted St. Hubert prostrate in the for- 
est before the cervus Christus, as St. Eucher, the monk of Lérins, 
called the mystic stag two centuries before—a picturesque sub- 
ject, portraying the feelings of grateful adoration called forth in 
the thoughtful sportsman when brought face to face with his 
own heart in presence of the marvels of creative love. 

On leaving the forest Hubert placed himself under the direc- 
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tion of St. Lambert, the third successor of St. Amand as bishop 
of Maestricht—a bishop of such religious fervor that he is said 'to 
have borne coals in the folds of his surplice to kindle the incense be. 
fore thealtar. He had been in exile seven years for his bold nox 
licet to Pepin for his unlawful attachment to the beautiful Alpaide, 
the mother of Charles Martel. St. Hubert was bound to the 
world by his marriage ties, but he now displayed the example of 
every Christian virtue at the court of Thierry III., where some 
say he held a high office. Floribanne died in 685 at the birth of 
St. Floribert. ‘Thus did death,” says the old chronicle, “ come to 
separate two hearts that had never been disunited by the least mis- 
understanding.” He now resolved to abandon the world, and to 
this end returned his military belt (sz/itie cingula) and collar to the 
king, and resigned all his dignities, whether at Jupille or at the 
court of Thierry. His father died about this time, and he re. 
nounced all claims to the sovereignty of Aquitaine in favor of his 
cousin Eudes, reserving, however, the rights of his son Flori- 
bert, whom he confided to Eudes at three years of age to be 
brought up. He then retired to a hermitage in the gloomy for- 
est of Ardennes. Others seem to have followed his example. 
We read of St. Monon, of Scotland, who became a hermit herea 
little after, and was murdered in his cell by robbers. Not far 
from St. Hubert’s hermitage was the monastery of Ambra, or an 
oratory surrounded by cells, built by St. Bérégise, the almoner of 
Pepin d’Heéristal, out of the remains of a fortress ruined by the 
Huns in the fifth century. 

After spending seven years in profound solitude St. Hubert 
resolved to visit the tomb of the apostles, as his great-uncle St. 
Amand had done before him, according to the pious custom of 
the middle ages, when pilgrimages were not confined to any age 
or condition, or to either sex. 

St. Sergius occupied the papal chair at the time of Hubert’s 
visit. The two saints met at the door of St. Peter’s Church. An 
angel of the Lord had just revealed to the pope the recent murder 
of St. Lambert, and the arrival of one destined to succeed him as 
bishop of Maestricht. He led St. Hubert to the shrine of the 
apostles, where he made known to him in detail the martyrdom 
of St. Lambert. This fearless saint had refused to bless the cup of 
Alpaide at a banquet to which he had been invited. She was 
doubly enraged at being frowned upon in the presence of all the 
court, and her brother Dodon pursued the bishop as far as the 
village of Leodium, where he pierced him tothe heart with a jave- 
lin while he was praying at the altar of SS. Cosmas and Damian. 
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St. Hubert’s first act at his return home was to visit and weep 
over the tomb of his master, St. Lambert, who had been buried in 
the crypt of St. Peter’s at Maestricht among his sainted predeces- 
sors. Dodon was alarmed when he heard of his arrival, and went 
to waylay him with a band of accomplices; but the saint over- 
came them with the potent sign of the cross and calmly continued 
his way. He had anew church built on the spot where St. Lambert 
was martyred, and in 708 solemnly transported his remains thither 
in presence of a throng of bishops, priests, and laymen from both 
sides of the Rhine. This church took the name of St. Lambert, 
and became so popular a place of pilgrimage that the offerings 
soon sufficed for a college of chaplains. St. Hubert owned a cas- 
tleon Mt. Cornillon near by, and from the time of St. Lambert's 
removal he conceived such an attachment to Leodium that he 
called a council to confer on the expediency of making: it 
his episcopal see. “Perhaps, too, his sagacious eye saw the 
material advantages of the site. It now took the name of Le- 
gia from a modest stream that rises at the village of Ans and 
empties into the Meuse, whence the modern name of Liége. It 
soon acquired importance and speedily increased in size. St. 
Hubert surrounded it with a wall for defence, drew up civil 
laws and municipal regulations, and devised a system of weights 
and measures that are used more or less to this day. He made 
St. Lambert’s his cathedral, and built a church in honor of St. 
Peter to commemorate the paternal kindness of Sergius at 
Rome. 

St. Hubert now undertook to evangelize the forest of Ar- 
dennes. We can have no idea of the obstacles to Christian civil 
ization in the forests of Gaul and Germany at.this period. St. 
Amand, however, had successfully encountered them in his two 
missions to Gascony. St. Hubert emulated him in the Belgic 
forests, where the immense extent, the severity of the climate,* 
and the peculiar character of the people increased the difficulty. 
In spite of the efforts of St.-Remacle and other bishops to Chris- 
tianize them, there ‘were still many who worshipped Isis, Belenus, 
Arduenna, etc.—the latter, the protecting divinity of forests and 
the chase, represented wearing a cuirass, a bow unbent in her 
hand, and a dog lying at her feet. Here and there in the clear- 
‘ings was a convent or an oratory around which had gathered a 
hamlet or village, but the greater part was a wilderness with 

* The icy fang 


And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind.” 
says the Duke in As You Like it. 
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half-savage people who wandered in bands through the forest and 
uncultivated pastures. The men were skilled in the use of wea. 
pons, and were fond of the chase and all kinds of martial exercises, 
The heads of their victims in battle they nailed to their cabins 
among those of the wild beasts they had slain, and sometimes 
they med the skulls as cups at their banquets, and handed them 
down to their children as tokens of their prowess. Some of the 
women were a kind of priestesses, supposed to be admitted to a 
mysterious commerce with the supernatural world. The whole 
sex, in fact, have always taken a prominent and energetic part in 
public affairs in this region, particularly at Liége, that “ purga- 
tory of men,’ as it is called, doubtless because the women are so 
formidable. The forest of Ardennes was dear to St. Hubert’s 
heart, and its people the most cherished portion of his flock. Per- 
haps it was by the very power of his love that he induced them 
to abandon their profane rites and accept the Christian religion. 

St. Hubert received a warning of his death a year before it 
took place, and during the intervening time devoutly persevered 
in prayer, fasting, and alms-giving. One day he went to his 
church of St. Peter’s at Liége, and after prolonged orisons turned 
to the wall, and, extending his arms, measured the place of his 
burial, saying: “ Here prepare the place of my sepulture.” He 
died soon after at Tervueren, near Brussels, where he owned land 
by right of his wife. St. Floribert, his son, had returned from 
Aquitaine, and was with him, and his bed was surrounded by 
clergy and people, Weeping < and praying. This wason the 3oth of 
May, 727. 

The body of St. Hubert was washed with holy respect and 
borne to Liége. When it drew near the city the people came 
out in a great multitude to meet it, the clergy in their robes, bear- 
ing the standard of the true cross, with many venerable relics of 
the saints, and torches and candles all lighted, with unguents and 
precious substances that gave out a sweet odor. With great 
grief did they place the remains of their glorious pastor and 
bishop in the chapel at St. Peter’s, as he had ordained. He was 
buried in a stone coffin, which was found a few years since among 
the ruins of St. Peter’s when the canal was dug from Liége to 
Maestricht. It is a plain sarcophagus of the form in use at the 
time of the Merovingians. 

The nearest relatives left by St. Hubert were his son Flori- 
bert and his nephew Eudes. St. Floribert, like his father, re- 
nounced his rights in Aquitaine in favor of his cousin, and was 
made bishop of Liége. 
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The general veneration for St. Hubert still later forced Flori- 
bert, now bishop, to enshrine his remains, which was done with 
imposing solemnities November 3, 743, in presence of Carloman, 
King of the Franks, and all hiscourt. The tomb was opened, and 
St. Floribert, uncovering his father’s face, bathed it with tears. 
It was wholly unchanged, though he had been buried sixteen 
years ; the limbs were supple, there was no appearance of death, 
and a sweet odor, as of precious spices, issued from the tomb. 
The vestments he wore were likewise fresh and unstained. Car- 
loman himself, aided by his lords, removed the body from the 
tomb and placed it in a new sarcophagus richly sculptured. 

But to return to the forest of Ardennes. The old monastery 
of Ambra, founded by St. Bérégise in the heart of the forest, 
when enlarged in the ninth century, took the name of Andage 
from the neighboring stream, and was given to the Benedictines. 
They petitioned for the body of St. Hubert, and the bishops in 
council at Aix-la-Chapelle acceded to their request in presence of: 
Louis le Débonnaire. Walcand, Bishop of Liége, opened the sar- 
cophagus and found the remains in the same state of preservation 
as eighty-two years before. The emperor and a great number of 
prelates and nobles accompanied them to the banks of the Meuse, 
where they were received by the monks of Andage. On this oc- 
casion Louis presented the monastery with rich sacerdotal gar- 
ments, sacred vessels, some of the writings of the Fathers, a Psal- 
ter written in letters of gold, and a copy of the holy Gospels 
adorned with gold and precious stones. St. Hubert’s remains 
were placed in a chapelle ardente near the tomb of St. Bérégise, 
his friend and fellow-laborer in the forest of Ardennes. 

Andage from this time became one of the most famous places 
of pilgrimage in the north, and to this day crowds of people 
come to the abbey church on the 3d of November, the anniver- 
sary of the translation of St. Hubert’s relics, to have their fore- 
heads touched by the miraculous stole, and receive small cakes of 
bread, blessed at his altar, which are given to the hounds as effi- 
cacious in averting madness. A town of about twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants has grown up around the abbey, which has 
taken the name of St. Hubert’s. The old abbots were the feudal 
lords of the surrounding district and the first peers of the duchy 
of Bouillon. 

In former times there was an annual hunt on the 3d of 
November in honor of the great saint of the greenwood. The 
hunters and foresters used first to attend Mass with their hounds, 
and give a flourish on their hunting-horns at the Elevation. Tra- 
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dition attributes its organization to the following occurrence: 
Two lords of the Ardennes in remote times, going to hunt in the 
forest for mere pleasure, found no game for a long time in spite 
of beating up the woods. At length they bethought themselves 
that St. Hubert was a mighty hunter before his conversion, and 
made a vow to offer him the first animal they slew. It was hardly 
made before their dogs came upon a wild boar 





“ As large as that in Erymanthean woods,” 


which fled towards the abbey, and then stopped as if spent by 
fatigue. The chief huntsman, amazed at the size of the animal, 
at once resolved, in spite of his vow, to carry it home. As this 
thought was passing through his mind the wild boar, as if un- 
willing to be withheld from its sacred destination, rushed boldly 
through hunters and hounds, and disappeared in the forest, to the 
great discomfiture of his pursuers. From this time an annual 
hunt was organized by the noblemen of the vicinity, who invaria- 
bly consecrated their first game to St. Hubert, and also gave him 
a tithe of what they took throughout the year. 
The 


“ Dogs of black St. Hubert’s breed, 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed,” 


were a race of hounds of remarkable keenness of scent, bred by 
the abbots of Andage, and described as “ mighty of body, with legs 
somewhat low and short,” and said to be descended from the dog 
St. Hubert had with him the day of his conversion. The dukes 
of Burgundy considered them the best of hunters, and they are 
still in great request in Belgium and France. The old abbots 
used to send three brace of them every year to the king of 
France. 

All people of the race of St. Hubert are said to have the 
power of curing hydrophobia by the imposition cf hands, but we 
have never heard whether the dukes of Fezensac, who are of the 
lineage, exercise their prerogative or not. At Limé, not far 
from Soissons, there is a relic of the saint, and hydrophobia is said 
never to have been known in the place. The people assemble on 
his festival, and the following invocation is very popular: 


“ Saint Hubert glorieux, 

Dieu me soit amoureux, 
Trois choses me défend: 

De la nuit du serpent, 
Mauvais loup, mauvais chien ; 
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Mauvaises bétes enragées 
Ne puissent ni approcher, 
Me voir, ni me toucher, 
Nonxp!us qu’étoile au ciel.” * 


The ancient bishops of Liége loved the solitude of St. Hubert’s 
forest. Henry, one of them, wept on leaving the abbey, where 
he had been passing Lent, out of sorrow at exchanging this abode 
of peace for the tumult of the world. And what a touching, sig- 
nificant legend is the following, giving us one of those delightful 
glimpses into the old medizeval convents now and then afforded 
us: Lambert, a monk of St. Hubert’s, proud of his noble birth, 
going to read the nocturns on the festival of SS. Peter and Paul, 
was passing before the abbot without the usual sign of reverence 
when he suddenly saw in his arms our Lord in a blaze of glory. 
He could hardly read for trembling, and on retiring made a most 
humble reverence to the abbot, and, to the surprise of all, burst 
into tears. 

In the night of October 15, 1568, while the monks of St. 
Hubert’s were devoutly chanting the divine office, the lord abbot 
had warning that a band of Huguenots was on the way to pillage 
and destroy the abbey. They had barely time to secrete the 
remains of St. Hubert, St. Bérégise, St. Ostie, St. Grate, and St. 
Aréapile, with a few other treasures, and then make their escape 
to the castle of Mirwart. The Huguenots pillaged the town, 
abbey, and hospice, then set fire to the abbey, leaving little more 
than the walls that still bear witness to this impiety. For a cen- 
tury the monks labored to repair this calamity. The silver shrine, 
adorned with gold and precious stones, in which St. Hubert’s 
body had been kept, had to be sold, with other valuable objects 
they had saved, to relieve the actual distress into which they 
were plunged. But the precise spot in which the saint’s body 
was so hastily buried has been forgotten. The hope of its dis- 
covery is not wholly lost, and it may come to light after centu- 
ries, like the body of St. Eutrope at Saintes. 

The abbey was again laid desolate by the revolutionists of 
1793. The church was redeemed from profanation in 1808, and 
appropriated to the use of the parish, but the monastery has been 
transformed’ into a penitentiary for young delinquents. The 
number of religious houses throughout Europe thus changed into 
prisons, asylums for idiots and the insane, military store-houses 

* Glorious St. Hubert, may God be lovingly inclined tome. Three things defend me from : 


injury by serpent, evil wolf, or dog. Let no mad beast come nigh, look at, or touch me, more 
than the stars in heaven, 
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etc., shows how sadly the scattered monks have been avenged by 
the vast increase of human woes. There is, however, a perfume 
of holy memories in such houses that always penetrates the heart 
in spite of the desecration. 
_ King Leopold I. visited St. Hubert’s in 1843, and placed the 
church on the list of historic monuments. This led to its resto- 
ration. The place is well worth a visit, not only from every 
admirer of the great sylvan saint, but from the mere tourist, on 
account of the fine proportions of the abbey, the sumptuous 
palace of the abbot, and the large church of the flamboyant style. 
On the fagade of the church is an immense bas-relief of the appa- 
rition of the miraculous stag, and on the pinnacle is a colossal 
statue of St. Hubert, dressed in pontificals, with his hand raised 
to bless the town gathered at his feet. The porch with its bronze 
statues, the cruciform church with its four aisles separated by tall 
fluted columns, the nave paved with rich marbles, the choir to 
which you ascend by seven steps, and the graceful, flame-like 
tracery of the windows, are all striking. The old stalls of the 
monks have been preserved, sixty-four in number, the legend of 
St. Hubert elaborately carved on the panels of one side, and the 
life of St. Benedict represented with severe simplicity on the 
other. In one of the chapels that surround the apse like a glory 
is a cenotaph erected by King Leopold in 1848 in honor of St. 
Hubert, with a recumbent statue of the saint in Carrara marble 
on the top. It is a fine monument of the ogival style, sculptured 
by Geef, the celebrated Belgian artist. On the sides are eight 
bas-reliefs in which are sixty-six figures, depicting the life of the 
saint from his birth in Aquitaine to the enshrinement of his re- 
mains by Carloman. At the corners are the four apostles of the 
region—SS. Amand, Lambert, Bérégise, and Aubain of Namur. 
M. Michelet says the two churches of St. Hubert with its pil- 
grimage and St. Lambert with its asylum were the true nuclei of 
the Ardennes. No votary of St. Hubert will fail to visit the city 
he founded. Liége, on its three rivers, in the midst of a plain 
surrounded by hills, with the black cloud from its forges and fur- 
naces overhanging it, has a physiognomy apart. Its numerous 
manufactories, the steeples and towers of its splendid churches, 
its bridges, the beautiful Meuse with the gardens on its banks, 
all strike the eye, but, above all, the grand old palace of its sove- 
reign bishops, flanked with towers, massive, imposing, and of feu- 
dal aspect. This palace was built by Erard de la Marck, one of 
the greatest bishops of Liége, and a lover of the arts. It was not 
finished when he died, but he left money enough to complete it, 
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which was not till twenty years after its commencement. There 
are two interior courts—one surrounded by the bishop’s apart- 
ments and chapel, the other by the lodgings of his guards, 
Around the exterior is a striking colonnade with blackened arches 
and curious pillars differently ornamented, the capitals covered 
with arabesques and coats of arms. Founded by a bishop on the 
tomb of a saint, Liége rightfully became a principality of which 
the sovereign was a bishop, and its electors priests. The latter 
were the canons of the chapter of St. Lambert's, who were sixty 
in number and all required to be of noble blood. When Pope 
Innocent II. came to preside at the council of Liége in 1131, he 
approached the city on a white horse, and the Emperor Lothaire 
went out to meet him with the empress and a multitude of bish- 
ops, abbots, lords, and commons, and escorted him to the palace. 
Alexander, the bishop of that time, was a son of the Count of 
Juliers, and the chapter of St. Lambert’s had among its members 
two sons of the emperor, seven sons of kings, and about fifty sons 
of dukes, barons, and sovereign counts. The pope celebrated 
the office in the cathedral, surrounded by this brilliant throng, 
and then crowned Lothaire and his consort. But none of the 
princely clergy, not even the pope himself, excited so much in- 
terest in the crowd as St. Bernard, around whom they gathered 
so eagerly that he had to be borne above the assembly in a chair 
to save him from the pressure. The celebrated standard embroi- 
dered in silk and gold by Queen Adelicia of England (the fair 
maid of Brabant) had been captured two years before, and now 
hung in St. Lambert’s as a trophy, and was only taken down to 
be borne through the streets in the processions of Rogation week. 
Besides other shrines, here was that of St. Lambert, covered with 
gold, silver, and precious stones, among which was an antique 
agate on which was cut the head of the Empress Faustina. In 
the treasury were St. Hubert’s buskins, and, among other valu- 
ables, a St. George on horseback of solid gold, given by Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, to testify his regret for cruelty to 
the city of Liége in 1468. This splendid cathedral, associated 
with so many venerable memories, built on the spot where St. 
Lambert was martyred for the eternal principles of justice, was 
utterly destroyed by the French revolutionists. 

The church of St. Paul is now used as the cathedral—a church 
founded by Bishop Heraclius in the tenth century: This bishop 
made extraordinary efforts to promote learning in his diocese. 
All the old schools had been destroyed by the Normans, and in 
his zeal to repair the loss he not only established monastic schools 
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throughout the province, but became a teacher himself in the ca- 
thedral school, giving lectures and patiently explaining and re. 
peating to those dull of comprehension. When absent he encour. 
aged the pupils by playful letters in verse. He always travelled 
with some of his scholars in attendance, and they took their books 
with them, beguiling the way by study and discussions. It must 
not be supposed these old parish schools were merely elementary, 
Mabillon has given us, in a citation, a picture of an episcopal 
school in the seventh century, showing that astronomy, meteo- 
rology, natural history, mathematics, etc., were all studied. St. 
Gregory of Tours relates that when Gontran, King of the Franks, 
went to Orleans he was addressed by the scholars of the cathe. 
dral school in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac, and poems in 
his honor were composed in these four languages. 

The church left asa monument of Bishop Heraclius’ piety was 
rebuilt in the thirteenth century in the Gothic style. A light 
garland of foliage, interspersed with birds, flowers, and other 
figures, picked out with gold, runs around the triforium, hooking 
like the illuminations of some old manuscript. No one has ever 
been allowed to be buried in this church. - 

Under the generally paternal government of its bishops Liége 
became very wealthy and prosperous. But like Jeshurun, or, as 
the Vulgate hath it, dz/ectus, it waxed fat and kicked. The peo- 
ple with their riches acquired such a spirit of independence and 
love of liberty that the annals of the city are full of terrible insur- 
rections. These, however, were often fomented by neighboring 
sovereigns, like Louis XI., for purposes of their own, though 
there is no doubt there were few cities in Europe so democratic 
as Liége under its bishops. Serfdom was early mitigated in the 
Ardennes, and the communes acquired unusual privileges. Those 
who sought justice repaired to the red door of the bishop’s palace, 
and, lifting the ring-shaped knocker, knocked loudly thrice. The 
bishop was bound to appear and hear them instantly, says Mi- 
chelet, and the jurisdiction of the ring was held in such awe for 
thirty leagues around that the haughtiest knight, were he even 
descended from one of the Four Sons of Aymon, trembled when 
summoned to the bronze pillar at Liége, at the foot of which all 
laws, acts, and judgments were enacted. 

There is one bishop of Liége who has acquired special cele- 
brity by Scott’s novel of Quentin Durward. This was Louis de 
Bourbon, whose tragical end is so inaccurately described therein 
—a prelate of such noble qualities that he deserved a better fate ; 
but placed unhappily over a turbulent city, with Louis XI. se- 
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cretly undermining his authority on one hand, and Charles the 
Bold, his brother-in-law, almost as dangerous for his rash zeal, on 
the other, he had a difficult rdle to fill. The chronicles of the 
time represent ,him as a man of noble presence, pleasing manners, 
and excellent heart. Amelgard says: “ Never was there a milder, 
more paternal sovereign, or a.more indulgent, charitable bishop. | 
If any reproach can be cast upon him by reasonable people it is 
for encouraging by his lenity the natural turbulence of his sub- 
jects.” In the first part of his reign, however, he was reproached 
for a lack of gravity and love of pleasure; but it must be remem- 
bered he was only nineteen years of age when invested with the 
government, and had not received holy orders. At a later period 
he endeavored to repair his errors and led an exemplary life 
worthy of his sacred office. 

It was not from the people of Liége that Louis de Bourbon’s 
terrible expiation came. He did not die in his palace, the victim 
of his rebellious subjects, as Scott represents, but in trying to 
avert the danger that menaced his capital. Learning one day 
that William de la Marck, the fearful enemy he had never been 
able to overcome by force or benefits, who was not without 
reason called the Wild Boar of Ardennes, was approaching with 
twelve hundred horse and a large body of foot-soldiers, to avert 
the danger of such a band of lawless men pillaging the city he 
armed himself from top to toe, mounted a strong steed, and went 
forth at the head of his forces. It is said this noble animal, as if 
from a secret instinct of the danger that awaited his master, stood 
motionless, and for a time refused to go. Hardly had the bishop 
entered the defile near the Chartreuse before De la Marck sud- 
denly sprang out of his ambuscade, and the bishop was unable 
to retreat on account of the narrowness of the passage, or receive 
aid from his men in the rear. His escort was soon overcome. 
He was not warlike by nature, and, seeing himself at the mercy 
of his mortal enemy, cried out: ‘Spare me, Seigneur d'Arem- 
berg; | am your prisoner.” One of the band gave him a blow in 
the face, at which the blood gushed out. He begged for his life 
with clasped hands, but the Wild Boar sprang upon him, stabbed 
him in the throat, and then coolly ordered his followers to de- 
spatch him.- The bishop’s body fell from his horse and rolled 
into a stream a few steps off, where they left it mangled and 
nearly stripped of its clothes, till the remonstrances of the clergy 
induced the ferocious Sanglier to allow it to be buried. The un- 
fortunate prince was only forty-five years of age.* 


* M, de Conde on the city of Liége, 
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Liége remained under its theocratic government until the 
French Revolution. Its dynasty of ninety bishops lasted more 
than a thousand years, and on the whole they raised the city to 
an unusual degree of wealth and prosperity. The city stands on 
a coal-bed, and the mining is carried on beneath the very streets, 
An angel is said to have revealed its first discovery—the discovy- 
ery of what has contributed so much to the prosperity of the 
place. Limbourg, out of its sense of a similar blessing, has called 
one of its coal-pits Hemelryck—the Kingdom of Heaven. 

One remembrance peculiarly dear to the Catholic heart is as. 
sociated with Liége—the institution of the festival of Corpus 
Christi, first celebrated in the church of St. Martin in 1247. It 
was on the mount once owned by St. Hubert the idea was con. 
ceived. Julienne, a holy Hospitaler nun of Mt. Cornillon, was in. 
spired with the desire of having the many blasphemies against 
the Real Presence expiated by a special festival in honor of that 
miracle of divine love. She hesitated a long time, and then ap. 
pealed to the canons of St. Lambert’s, praying them to institute it 
and use the office she had composed. But they looked on her as 
visionary, and bluntly told her to betake herself to her distaff and 
spindle. She finally had recourse to the bishop, Robert de 
Torote, who, after consulting many theologians, ordered the 
solemnity to be instituted in his diocese on the Thursday after 
Trinity, and Julienne’s office to be used on the occasion. But he 
died before his order could be executed, and no one was dis- 
posed to carry out his intentions. She now petitioned the papal 
legate at Liége, who seconded her devotion and induced the 
chapter of St. Martin’s to celebrate the festival. This was in 
1247. The pious legate himself officiated on the occasion and 
preached asermon. But novelties, however holy, are always re- 
garded as innovations, and as the other churches objected to the 
festival, and the legate had taken his departure, the chapter of St. 
Martin’s refused to celebrate it the following year. But a holy 
ecclesiastic had attentively followed this movement and saw the 
finger of God therein, and when raised to the papacy in 1261 
under the name of Urban IV. he remembered the wish of Ju- 
lienne. The miracle of Bolsena, that has been commemorated by 
so many magnificent works of art, also occurred about this time. 
Urban entrusted the composition of the office to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and ordered the day to be celebrated not only at Liége, 
but throughout the Christian world. Julienne did not witness 
the establishment of the feast she had so much at heart. She 
died in exile and her tomb is unknown. 
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THE PRINCETON REVIEW AND ST. THOMAS. 


Pror. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, in his article on “ Thomas Aqui- 
nas and the Encyclical Letter,” which appeared inthe Princeton Re- 
‘ view (March, 1880), and of which we have given the first part to 
our readers in our last issue, after maintaining the preposterous 
idea that the study of scholastic philosophy is calculated to hinder 
the progress of natural science, proceeds to discuss the merit of 
the Thomistic reasoning on philosophical and theological matters. 
To his mind, St. Thomas’ argumentation may have been good 
enough for the middle ages, but it is now of no use in view of the 
rationalistic tendency of modern thought. To support this asser- 
tion the professor volunteers to show how some of the best argu- 
ments of the holy doctor can be disposed of by the men of our 
enlightened generation. It will be instructive to follow him for a 
while, and we intend to do so; but before we enter into the con- 
test we think it useful to define our position with regard to St. 
Thomas’ teachings. 

No Catholic pretends that all the views of St. Thomas are 
unquestionable or that all his arguments are apodictic. It has 
always been lawful for us, and is still lawful after the encyclical 
letter of the Sovereign Pontiff, to controvert, abandon, and dis- 
prove many opinions of the holy doctor about which good au- 
thors are not agreed, and many also which rest on no other 
proximate or remote foundation than old physical and cosmo- 
logical hypotheses now definitively discarded by science. Hence 
we can freely concede, consistently with our respect for St. 
Thomas, that some of his arguments have lost their power 
and must be set aside. Indeed, St. Thomas himself, if now alive, 
would be the first to proclaim the necessity of doing so. But 
while we admit this, we venture to add that even from those ar- 
guments and views of the holy doctor which we can no longer 
defend we can derive no small benefit ; for it frequently happens 
that the very lines with which we may find fault on positive 
grounds of science contain such a wealth of principles and such a 
depth of analytical power as to make us doubt whether anything 
half as good can be found in the most renowned philosophical 
works of later times. Nor is this all; for we believe also that 
the metaphysical principles so accurately laid down and so uni- 
formly insisted on by St. Thomas are the only possible test of 
all the theories of modern science, so far as these are amenable to 
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rational treatment, and it is by them alone that we shall be ena. 
bled to pronounce an intelligent judgment about the philosophical 
value of many plausible conceptions of our time. We, then, look 
upon St. Thomas as the wisest and most reliable of Christian 
philosophers, and we hold, with the Pope, that in times like ours 
nothing less than a serious study of the works of St. Thomas can 
warrant the hope we entertain of a restoration of philosophy 
throughout the Christian world. 

Now let us hear what the professor has to say concerning the 
value of the saint’s arguments and views. “ We are told by the 
Pope,” says he, “that there is no part of philosophy that St. 
Thomas has not treated with acuteness and solidity. And here 
let me say that from a speculative and dogmatic point of view no 
one can fail to admire the teachings of St. Thomas. The ques. 
tion is, however, as to their value in view of the tendencies of this 
century.” We might remark here that any teaching which is 
speculatively and dogmatically true remains true for ever, inde- 
pendently of the changing tendencies which may characterize dif. 
ferent periods of time. The professor seems to think otherwise; 
for while he admires the teachings of St. Thomas “ from a specu- 
lative and dogmatic point of view,” he believes that such teach- 
ings have had their time and are of no further use to the present 
generation. How he can reconcile these two things we do not 
understand ; but he endeavors to convince us that such is the 
fact, whatever we may say to the contrary ; and in order to make 
a full demonstration of his assertion he proposes to scan “the 
views of the saint concerning God, the soul, and logical doctrine.” 

Having thus introduced the subject which he intends to inves- 
tigate, the professor takes up directly the arguments by which St. 
Thomas, in his Summa Theologica, establishes the existence of God. 
It is our duty to follow him. 

The first argument of the holy doctor for the existence of God 
is substantially as follows: Whatever is moved must be moved 
by some mover; which mover, if moved, isin its turn moved by 
another, and this latter again by some other. It is impossible, 
however, to go on in this way 7m infinitum, for in such a case 
there would be no first mover, and therefore no other movers; 
because these other movers are movers only inasmuch as they are 
moved by a first mover, just as the staff can move other things 
only inasmuch as it is itself moved by the hand. It is necessary, 
therefore, to admit a first mover unmoved. And this is what all 
call God.* 


* Omne quod movetur, oportet ab alio moveri. Si ergo id a quo movetur, moveatur, oportet 
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The professor thinks that this argument is hardly satisfactory 
when considered in relation to modern science. For “it may be 
disputed,” he says, “ whether we can arrive at an unmoved be- 
ginning of motion”; and he asks: “If a part of the essence of 
matter is motion, why should we be required to pass beyond it to 
the source of motion?” And lastly he affirms that the reasoning 
of the saint “ rests on a vulgar view of motion,” and is open to the 
objection of Kant against the cosmological argument. 

If this be all that modern science can object to St. Thomas’ 
reasoning we need not fear much for the holy doctor’s cause. 
The objection assumes that the argument is drawn exclusively 
from the movements of matter ; whereas it is well known that St. 
Thomas habitually uses the word motion in a much wider sense. 
Mechanical movements, of course, take place in material things 
only; but there are movements which affect the intellect, and 
movements which affect the will, and other kinds of movements, 
of every one of which it is true to say that they must be traced to 
a first mover unmoved. St. Thomas, indeed, seems to attach a 
special importance to those movements which can be perceived 
by our senses, for such movements are better known, and their 
explanation presents no difficulty to the popular mind; and we 
need hardly say that the holy doctor believed, with all his scien- 
tific and philosophic contemporaries, that the movements of na- 
tural things were subordinate to the movement of a primum mo- 
bile controlled by a first mover unmoved. This cosmical theory 
being now rejected, St. Thomas’ argument, so far as it is con- 
nected with this theory, is of little avail. Yet the argument itself 
does not borrow its strength from such a theory ; for, in the lan- 
guage of St. Thomas, as we have said, to move and to be moved 
have a very wide range, and apply to agents and patients of all 
kinds. Every mover, as such, is a being in act, whilst all that 
is moved is moved inasmuch as it is in potency. Accordingly, 
every mover which is moved consists of act and potency. But 
all act which is mixed’ with potency has an origin. Therefore 
every mover which is moved has an origin. And since this 
origin cannot be found in an infinite series, which has no origin, 
hence there must be a first mover, not comprised in the series of 


et ipsum ab alio moveri, et illud ab alio. Hic autem non est procedere in infinitum; quia sic 
non esset aliquod primum movens, et per consequens nec aliquod aliud movens; quia moventia 
Secunda non movent nisi per hoc quod sunt mota a primo movente; sicut baculus non movet, 
nisi per hoc quod est motus amanu. Ergo necesse est devenire ad aliquod primum movens, 
quod a nullo movetur : et hoc omnes intelligunt Deum.— Summ. Theol., p. 1, q. 2,a. 3. This 
Same argument is more fully developed by the holy doctor in his Summa contra Gent., lib. i. 
cap, 13. 
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things movable, which, being immovable, is a pure act free from 
potency. This is, we think, the gist of the argument, the sensi- 
ble movements being only the dress in which it was clothed to 
make it more popular with the men of the thirteenth century. 

We hold, then, that the argument of St. Thomas, or rather of 
Aristotle, from which St. Thomas borrowed it, is good and valid, 
On the other hand, we scarcely see how the objection of Prof. 
Alexander can be sustained. It is very easy to assume, but not 
so easy to show, that motion “ is a part of the essence of matter.” 
Philosophy, both old and modern, strongly protests against such 
an assumption. Motion is a mere accident of matter, and no ac. 
cident is an essential part of its subject, as even Prof. Alexander's 
pupils will doubtless agree. Besides, motion is liable to change, 
whereas the essence of matter is always the same. How, then, 
could the former be a part of the latter? Had the professor ob. 
jected that, according to modern science, two particles of matter 
can act on each other, and thus move and be moved without need 
of exterior agents, the objection would have been more plausible 
and would have deserved an answer. But to say that motion is 
“a part of the essence of matter” is merely to discharge a blank 
cartridge, which makes a report without harming your enemy. 

The second argument of the holy doctor is drawn from the 
order of efficient causation. A series of ordinate causes—that is, 
of causes of which one depends on another—cannot extend to in- 
finity, but must stop at a first and independent cause ; for in the 
order of causality primum est causa medi, et medium est causa 
ultimt. Hence there must be a first efficient cause; in other 
terms, there must be a God. Such is the substance of the argu- 
ment. , 

The professor naively remarks : “ To show that the causes do 
not proceed im infinitum by, assuming that there is a first of the 
series is a palpable argumentum in circulo.” But, unfortunately 
for the professor, this is not the case. St. Thomas argues fror 
the order of the causes, which order evidently requires that the 
last cause be ranged under the intermediate ones, and the inter- 
mediate ones under a first one, which is the highest of them all. 
To show that this is not a mere assumption, it suffices to strike 
out the first cause and see what will be the result of its disap- 
pearance. What will become of the intermediate causes? Can 
they be “intermediate” without something above them? Clear- 
ly not. Now, as St. Thomas argues, to imagine an infinite as- 
cending series of causes without a first cause is to imagine that 
there can be a multitude of terms which are all intermediate, ex 
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cept the last. This being impossible, it follows that such an infi- 
nite series without a first cause is a palpable absurdity. We sub- 
mit that this is not an argumentum in circulo. 

Again, it is evident that in an infinite ascending series of 
causes every cause is also an effect, and is an effect defore it can 
be a cause, as it cannot act before being produced. Accordingly 
in every one of these ascending causes the ratio effectus intrinsical- 
ly precedes the ratio causa. Now, reason does not allow us to 
give precedence to the ratio effectus. It is, therefore, necessary 
to put before it, and above it, something in which there is only 
the ratio cause. And thus, even in the hypothesis of an infinite 
series of causes, we cannot dispense with a first cause. 

This suffices to show that the Angelic Doctor did not simply 
assume that there was a first of the series, as he is charged with 
having done. On the other hand, were it true that he assumed 
the nécessity of a first cause to account for a series of effects, not 
even then would he have made an argumentum in circulo. For 
whatever reason and common sense teach and sanction as self- 
evident can be freely assumed without violating the laws of 
dialectics, especially when dealing with adversaries who have 
themselves no standing ground but imaginary and worthless as- 
sumptions. 

The third argument of the holy doctor, says the professor, 
“is derived from the accidental existence of all things. St. 
Thomas maintains that as the accidental cannot depend on the ac- 
cidental, it must have its, essence in the necessary. It is here 
assumed that the necessary being or beings are God. It is as- 
sumed that the necessary beings on which the accidental depends 
do not form a continuous series, but lead us at once to God.” 

We are sorry to say that this passage isa tissue of clumsy 
misrepresentations and inexcusable blunders. First, St. Thomas 
does not speak at all of accidental, but of contingent, existence ; 
hence the substitution of the former for the latter word in the 
passage before us transforms the whole argument of St. Thomas 
into an unintelligible conundrum. Is the professor ignorant that 
in the language of philosophy the accidental and the contingent 
are not the same thing? or does he believe, as Spinoza did, that 
all substance is necessary, and nothing can be styled contingent 
but what is accidental? But, whatever may be the professor's 
ideas, this is evident: that the translation of the clear language of 
St. Thomas into such an unmeaning jargon is not a fair manner 
of propounding his views to the public. 

Next comes the assertion that, according to St. Thomas, “the 
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accidental cannot depend on the accidental.” This is a second 
misrepresentation; for neither in the argument itself nor any- 
where else has St. Thomas ever uttered such a sentence or any. 
thing equivalent to it. There are, according to his doctrine, a 
great many accidents which depend on other accidents, though 
they all u/timately depend on substances. Nor did he ever teach 
that the contingent cannot depend on the contingent ; he says, on 
the contrary, in the very argument we are considering, that con. 
tingent things generate one another, and therefore depend on one 
another. 

Then follows a third misrepresentation. St. Thomas main. 
tains, in the words of our critic, that the accidental “ must have 
its essence in the necessary.” This, too, is a mere invention of 
the professor, as St. Thomas does not use at all the word essence 
in the whole argument. Is it true, at least, that the holy doctor 
assumes ‘that the necessary being or beings are God”? No. 
It is as false as all that has preceded. But perhaps St. Thomas 
assumes “that the necessary beings on which the accidental de- 
pends do not form a continuous series”? Alas! this, too, is a 
misrepresentation. St. Thomas merely says that those beings 
whose existence is conditionally necessary—that is, whose exist- 
ence is the necessary result of extrinsic causation—cannot form an 
“infinite” ascending series; and this he does not gratuitously 
“assume,” for he cites the place where he has given the demon- 
stration of his assertion. When a writer needs to travesty an 
argument in such a shameful manner as the professor has done 
here, we cannot be much mistaken if we look upon such a course 
asa desperate attempt at concealing or perverting a distasteful 
truth. Let the reader judge for himself. We give the argument 
of the holy doctor: 

“ We see things in this world, in which there is the possibility 
of being and of not-being; for we see that many things are gen- 
erated and corrupted; which conclusively shows the possibility 
cf their being and not-being. Now, things of this kind cannot 
exist from eternity ; for whatever has the possibility of being and 
not-being, at some time had no existence. If, then, all that exists 
had the possibility of being and of not-being, there would have 
been a time when nothing existed ; and, if so, nothing would now 
exist; for what is not, cannot come into being except through 
something that is. If, then, nothing had existed, nothing could 
have come into being, and there would still be nothing; which 
clearly is not the case. Hence not all that exists is susceptible of 
being and not-being; and accordingly something exists which 
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cannot but be. Now, this necessity of being may be conceived 
to arise either from extrinsic causes or from the nature of the 
being itself. But as the extrinsic causes, on which such a ne- 
cessity of being may depend, cannot be assumed to form an infi- 
nite series, as We have already proved when treating of efficient 
causes, we are compelled to admit that there is a being whose ne- 
cessity of existing does not depend on other causes, but is intrin- 
sic to it, and which is the cause of all that is necessary, And 
such a being is God.” * 

The reader may now see how the professor has not only 
garbled but entirely disfigured this passage so as to make it 
wholly unrecognizable. 

St. Thomas draws a fourth proof of the existence of God from 
the degrees of perfection that we find in different things. The 
argument is as follows: Things are more or less perfect according 
as they approach more or less a supreme standard of perfection, 
which is perfection itself. And, therefore, since there are things 
more or less perfect as to goodness, truth, beauty, and other 
qualities, there must be a supreme goodness, a supreme truth, a 
supreme beauty, or, in other words, a being absolutely perfect, 
from which all things less perfect derive. And such a being is 
God. 

This argument, too,-is rejected by the professor as wholly un- 
satisfactory. He ‘says: “The fourth is a purely speculative ar- 
gument that the imperfection of the universe implies a perfect 
Being. There are comparative degrees of qualities which imply 
a superlative degree. It is hardly necessary to point out the un- 
warrantable conclusion; it is sufficient to notice its uselessness in 
modern controversy.” 

First, then, the argument is “ purely speculative.” Of course 
it is; for how could it be otherwise? All arguments are specu- 
lative ; and yet speculation, when based on facts, yields excellent 
results. Now, the perfections (the critic says the émperfection) of 


*Invenimus in rebus quedam, quz sunt possibilia esse et non esse ; quum quadam inveni- 
antur generari et corrumpi, et per consequens possibilia esse et non esse. Impossibile est autem, 
omnia que sunt talia, semper esse; quia quod possibile est non esse, quandoque non est. Si 
igitur omnia sunt possibilia non esse, aliquando nihil fuit in rebus. Sed si hoc est verum, etiam 
nunc nihil esset ; quia quod non est non incipit esse, nisi per aliquid quod est. Si igitur nihil 
fuit ens, impossibile fuit quod aliquid inciperet esse ; et sic modo nihil esset ; quod patet esse 
falsum. Non ergo omnia entia sunt possibilia, sed oportet aliquid esse necessarium in rebus. 
Omne autem necessarium vel habet causam suz necessitatis aliunde, vel non habet. Non est 
autem possibile quod procedatur in infinitum in necessariis que habent causam suz necessitatis ; 
sicut nec in causis efficientibus, ut probatum est in isto art. Ergo necesse est ponere aliquid 
quod sit per se necessarium, non habens causam necessitatis aliunde, sed quod est causa necessi- 
tatis aliis ; quod omnes dicunt Deum.—.Summ.. 7) heol,, Pp. 1, q. 2, a. 3 
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things are a matter of fact, and the principle that the less perfect 
is to be traced to the most perfect is a sound philosophical prin. 
ciple—that is, another fact, though of the intellectual order, 
Hence the “ purely speculative” argument is, after all, an argu. 
ment of the good sort. 

Next we are told that the conclusion is “ unwarrantable.” 
This bold assertion has no other ground than the false principle ‘ 
of the professor that an argument “purely speculative” cannot 
lead to a warrantable conclusion. It seems to us that it would 
have been more dignified for a philosopher to point out, if pos. 
sible, some fallacy in the argument before venturing to deny its 
conclusion. But perhaps to affirm with the greatest assurance 
what one cannot prove is a method of modern criticism; and, if 
such be the case, we can easily admit the “uselessness” of argu- 
ments “in modern controversy.” It is very desirable, however, 
that professors should not encourage such a method by their ex- 
ample. 

The fifth and last argument of St. Thomas is drawn from the 
government of the world. “There are things,” he says, “ which 
are destitute of intellectual faculties, which, however, act for an 
end; for we see that they always or regularly follow the same 
mode of action in order to reach that which is best for them. It 
is evident, therefore, that it is not by chance, but by design, that 
they reach their end. But beings which have no knowledge 
cannot tend to an end, unless they be directed thereto by an in- 
telligent mind; just as the arrow cannot tend to the butt, unless 
it be directed thereto by the archer. And therefore there is an 
intelligent being, by whom all natural things are directed to their 
end. And such a being is God.” * 

This argument, says Prof. Alexander, “is the only one deserv- 
ing of attention.” Nevertheless he immediately adds: “It is a 
lame statement of the teleological argument, and is set forth in a 
few lines.” And this he confirms by further adding that “the 

, form of the argument is so imperfect that it is in strong contrast 
with the ordinary demonstrations of the author of the Summa.” 
Such is the professor’s criticism of the argument before us. 

We might thank the critic for condescending to admit that 

this last proof of the existence of God deserves his attention, were 








* Videmus quod aliqua que cognitione carent, scilicet corpora naturalia, operantur propter 
finem, quod apparet ex hoc quod semper, aut frequentius, eodem modo operantur, ut consequan- 
tur id quod est optimum. Unde patet quod non a casu, sed ex intentione perveniunt ad finem. 
Ea autem, quz non habent cognitionem, non tendunt in finem, nisi directa ab aliquo cognoscente 
et intelligente, sicut sagitta a sagittante. Ergo est aliquid intelligens, a quo omnes res natu- 
rales ordinantur ad finem ; et hoc dicimus Deum.—Swmm. Theol., p. 1, q. 2, a. 3 
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it not that he makes this confession with such a bad grace, sneer- 
ing at the “lameness” and “imperfect form” of the argument. 
Indeed, if a reasoning is lame which “is set forth in a few lines,” 
all St. Thomas’ reasonings must be accounted lame; for he never 
says in ten lines what he can condense in two. But the intelli- 
gent reader, to whom we give here the argument both in Eng- 
lish and in the original Latin of St. Thomas, will be struck, we 
think, at the clearness, brevity, and naturalness of the language, 
no less than at the perfection of the form, used by the.holy doc- 
tor. At all events, since the argument “is deserving of atten- 
tion,” let Prof. Alexander make an attempt at putting it in a bet- 
ter and stronger form, and let him, for our benefit, print it in the 
Princeton Review in its new form. The public will then compare 
the old form with the new, and decide which is the best. But we 
fear that the professor will not heed our suggestion; for he can- 
not beard St. Thomas with mere phrases and rhetoric, and he 
would probably succeed only in showing that a “lame and im- 
perfect form of argument” is the characteristic of modern in- 
stead of scholastic reasoning, as the very article we are reviewing 
abundantly demonstrates. Hence we need not detain our read- 
ers any longer on this point. 

After this cursory survey of the whole field of discussion con- 
cerning the proofs of the existence of God, it is not difficult to 
appreciate at its true value the final judgment passed by our pro- 
fessor on the merit of the arguments of the holy doctor. He is 
so good as to concede that, “ considering the time at which these 
arguments were framed, they represent an extraordinary power, 
as compared to the atheism of that day.” But after paying this 
scant compliment to the prince of the scholastics he immediately 
spoils it by adding: “ But it must be borne in mind that mediz- 
val atheism was but a shadow of atheism now. It is quite clear, 
at all events, that the reasoning of St. Thomas is not adapted to 
confront this great foe of the modern church.” 

On these words we will make only two remarks. The first is 
that medizval atheism cannot be called “but a shadow of the 
atheism now.”" This assertion is false, not only because the pre- 
sent cannot project its shadow on the past, but also, and princi- 
pally, because the atheism of to-day, though stronger as to num- 
bers, is not a whit stronger as to reasoning than the atheism of 
all past centuries. The history of philosophy testifies that, as the 
atheistic thought of the middle ages, so also the atheism of to-day, 
is nothing but a rehash of the errors of Lucretius, which, though 


often presented in the garb of modern science, are still the same 
VOL. XXXI.—34 
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old; pitiful, worthless stuff, unimproved and unimprovable. Ask 
any modern atheist to prove that there is no God; you may be 
sure that he will hardly know what to say, unless he alleges that 
the existence of evil in the world is incompatible with the exist. 
ence of a supreme and infinite Good. But this is but the old ar- 
gument refuted a thousand times by Christian philosophers. No, 
Modern atheism is neither scientifically nor philosophically a for- 
midable foe ; it is neither the product of induction nor of deduc- 
tion; it is only a poor and naked attendant of wickedness and 
moral imbecility. 

Our second remark is that the professor, when he says that 
“ St. Thomas’ reasoning is not adapted to confront modern athe- 
ism,” unwittingly proclaims a capital truth. Yes. Modern athe- 
ists are too frivolous to relish, and too ignorant to understand, 
St. Thomas’ reasonings. Hence modern atheism cannot be con- 
fronted by such reasonings, unless they be divested of their meta- 
physical apparel. If even Prof. Alexander, though a philosopher, 
and, we trust, not an atheist, nearly lost his wits, as we have seen, 
upon a single page of the Summa Theologica, what hope is there 
that the sciolist and the undergraduate of Columbia College or 
of Princeton College will be more fortunate than the professor 
has been? But here let the critic remember that Leo XIIL, 
when recommending the study of St. Thomas, was not address- 
ing atheists. _He addressed those learned men to whom the 
church has confided the mission of Christian philosophical and 
theological education. It will be the duty of the philosophers 
and theologians formed by such men to “adapt” the reasoning of 
St. Thomas to the limited capacity of the modern sciolist. 

We would also beg the professor to reflect that the encyclical 
letter of the Pope, while eulogizing the Angelic Doctor and urging 
the adoption of his doctrine and method, does not forbid, sup- 
press, proscribe, or discourage the study of modern authors. It 
is in these authors, and not in St. Thomas, that he wishes us to 
learn our physics, our chemistry, our optics, and our astronomy ; 
from these, and not from St. Thomas, he expects us to derive the 
necessary knowledge of modern errors, their origin, their alleged 
grounds, and their refutation. The professor may be sure that 
the study of the Thomistic philosophy will not make us forget 
that we live in the nineteenth century, and have to deal, not with 
Averroés or Avicenna, but with Tom Paine, John Stuart Mill, 
Draper, Youmans, and Bob Ingersoll. Hence, when we meet a 
modern atheist we shall not have to depend on St. Thomas alone. 
We may draw our arguments from other sources also. We may 
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prove the existence of God by the existence of time, and by the 
existence of place, and by the existence of morality, and by the 
possibility of things, and by the necessity of mathematical truth, 
and by the fulfilment of authentic prophecy, and: by everything 
we see in this world, though it were only an infinitesimal speck of 
matter. These and such like proofs might be used to convince 
an atheist of good faith, if there be any such. But as experience 
and observation show that it is not-in the intellect, but in the 
wicked heart of man, that atheism originates, we are almost sure 
that the argumentative method, whilst silencing the unbeliever 
for a while, will not suffice to secure his conversion. The best 
means for defeating atheism is practical, not speculative; but it 
demands—what an infirm society will be loath to do—a constant 
effort of the influential classes toward the abatement of intellec- 
tual pride, hypocrisy, and lust; for these are the real factors of 
atheism. 

But Prof. Alexander, while ignoring altogether these moral 
causes of atheism, endeavors to make the Holy See responsible 
for all the evils that its spread may engender or develop in mo- 
dern society. First, he assumes that the Holy See bids Catholic 
teachers to depend on the reasonings of St. Thomas alone. Then 
he points out that those reasonings “ are not adapted ” to confront 
modern atheism. The consequence is, that therefore the Holy 
See does not sufficiently provide against the spread of infidelity. 
This consequence we have completely refuted in the preceding 
pages. 

The professor draws also, at least virtually, a second conclu- 
sion—viz., that the Holy See does not care to provide for the 
spiritual needs of those who are out of the church. This is what 
he insinuates very clearly in the following words: “ Of course 
the Holy See may stand indifferent to infidelity without the 
church, may assert her authority to support faith in spite of argu- 
ment, inay not recognize the power and novel forms of modern 
scepticism. This is indeed the logical position of Rome, and, it 
may be said, her historical position.” These odious insinuations 
show how completely modern thought and Protestant prejudice 
can stultify their adherents. We appeal to the professor himself. 
On what ground did he make the astounding assumption that the 
Holy See might stand indifferent to infidelity without the church? ° 
Has the Holy See ever given signs of such a pretended indifler- 
ence? Is there any nation on earth where the Catholic Church 
does not earnestly labor, though amidst numberless difficulties, 
for the enlightenment and conversion of infidels? Do not the 
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secret societies and the Protestant bigots even denounce the 
Catholic Church as an invader because it aims at snatching from 
their clutches, and from eternal perdition, the souls of men? It 
is, therefore, worse than childish to assume, in the face of such 
facts, that the church or the ‘Holy See “stands indifferent” to 
the infidelity of outsiders. 

Nor is the second insinuation less unworthy of a man of sense, 
He who assumes that the Popé “may assert his authority in sup. 
port of faith in spite of argument” implies two things: first, that 
there are arguments against faith which still need a solution; 
secondly, that, in matters of faith, authority must be overruled by 
“argument. We know full well that this manner of thinking is 
very common among sectaries of all denominations ; for they can 
in no other manner defend their state of permanent rebellion 
against lawful authority. Still, is it wise to lay down the prin- 
ciple that argument (whatever this word may mean) has a right 
to supplant authority in matters of faith? The history of Protes- 
tantism shows that as soon as Martin Luther contrived to super- 
sede the authority of the Pope by argument, GEcolampadius and 
Zwingli turned the same weapon against him in the matter of the 
Eucharist; and since that time the appeal to argument against 
authority has brought forth scandalous divisions, internecine wars, 
and religious scepticism, culminating at last in the Babelic confu- 
sion, which we now witness, of a hundred Protestant creeds con- 
flicting with one another, yet boasting all alike of “argument” as 
their foundation. Jesus Christ did not found his religion on ar- 
gument, but on faith ; for supernatural truth transcends reason and 
argument, and must be believed, not discussed. This is why the 
Holy See must “assert her authority in support of faith,” rather 
than listen to your pretended arguments. 

This, however, does not mean that the Holy See takes no 
notice of the arguments raised against revealed truth. Prof. 
Alexander, who so clearly assumes the contrary, could hardly 
point out a single argument against faith which has not been 
studied, analyzed, and solved by Catholic writers. Noheresy has 
ever been condemned before being refuted with rational and 
theological arguments. The very works of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
which the professor considers “ uscless in modern controversy,’ 
‘ contain the rational refutation not only of the ancient heresies but 
of the modern as well; for there is scarcely anything in modern 
heresies which has not seen the. light in earlier times, and which 
has not been repeatedly refuted by ecclesiastical writers. It is 
not easy to invent new errors in matters of faith after long cen- 
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turies of religious strife. The modern infidel stands exactly on 
the same ground as the old pagan atheist and materialist, with 
this difference, however: that the pagan, born in darkness, may 
have trodden that ground with no wicked intent, whilst the 
Christian, born in the light of truth, is inexcusable in following 
blindly, and in spite of authorized warnings, the same wrong and 
discredited track. The professor may say that the old errors 
have appeared under new forms, and that atheism has changed 
its garb; but can he show that the new form and the new garb 
have lent any philosophical strength to the old fallacies? Where 
are the arguments of the new materialists, pantheists, atheists, 
sceptics, agnostics, free-religionists, positivists? From Voltaire 
- to Comte, from Kant to Biichner and Moleschott, from Berkeley 
to Darwin and Herbert Spencer, no theory hostile to faith has 
been advanded whose base is not an old refuted error, or an irra- 
tional assumption, or a malicious distortion of historical or scien- 
tific truths, or a combination of the three together. Some of 
them were so utterly extravagant that they soon died out for 
want of followers ; others enjoyed but a precarious life, thanks to 
the lawlessness of the times and the triumph of brutal force; 
others still survive, though in a hectic condition, by the aid of 
continuous shiftings and transformations, showing that they have 
no rational ground on which to rest. Now, let us ask, did the 
church remain “ indifferent” to these efforts of infidelity? Did 
she “assert her authority’ without taking notice of the pre- 
tended arguments? Great must be the ignorance or the bad 
faith of the man who would venture to maintain, with Prof. 
Alexander, that this is “ the logical position of Rome, and, it may 
be said, her historical position.” Why, our libraries teem with 
works of modern polemists who have analyzed and weighed 
every one of those pretended arguments and exposed their 
sophistry ; while even now no form of error is brought before the 
public with which our Catholic dailies, weeklies, and monthlies 
do not readily grapple with superior energy and with undoubted 
success. No; the Catholic Church is not afraid of argument. 
She never has been and never will be. If there are persons or 
sects whose “logical and historical position” is to assert their 
views “in spite of argument,” experience teaches us that they are 
just such men as Prof. A. Alexander shows himself to be, or such 
bodies as fight under the banner of modern thought. 

The professor goes on to say that “in former days an Inqui- 
sition made argument dangerous as well as useless ”—which is 
a threadbare lie; “but the present age demands liberty of 
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thought ”—which is absurd, as all ages have been free to think 
with their brains to their own satisfaction. What is true is that 
the unbelievers of the present age demand the liberty of nonsense 
and the impunity of blasphemy. He adds that, if Leo XIII. sees 
fit to notice the advance of infidelity, the dangers attending its 
progress, and is moved to suggest a remedy, “it is of little ad. 
vantage for him to point to the writings of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” Here the critic forgets again that Leo XIII. requires us 
to learn a great deal more than can be found in the writings of 
the thirteenth century. “Roman Catholic dogma,” continues 
the professor, “ may perhaps have stood still, but is it not rather 
presumptuous to suppose that the unbelieving race has stood 
still, that infidelity has not changed its form and atheism its 
garb?”’ We answer that the Pope is far froth supposing that 
the unbelieving race has stood still. He knows ag well as the 
professor that infidelity has changed its form and that atheism 
has put on a scientific garb; but he knows also that the change 
of form is a sign of fickleness, and the new garb a cloak of 
hypocrisy. . Infidelity, like a tempestuous sea, hurls its waves 
against the Rock of Peter; but these waves, however gigantic, 
soon disappear to make room for others, which in their turn will 
as surely disappear, whilst the Rock remains unmoved on its 
solid foundations. It is on the solidity of this rock that Pope 
Leo XIII. wishes us to rest the cause of truth ; and it is for this 
object that he so earnestly invites us to study the works of the 
Angelic Doctor, than whom no one has been more acute, more 
orderly, and more thorough in expounding the principles by 
which every form of infidelity.is to be crushed. But here again 
let the critic remember that, while studying St. Thomas, we are 
not forbidden to read Draper, and Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, 
and all the great charlatans of infidelity, and to draw from them 
whatever profit we can ; for Fas est et ab hoste docert. 

And here we must come toan end. We have seen that the 
criticism passed by Prof. Alexander on the arguments of St. 
Thomas concerning the existence of God has no weight and is 
most irrational. It would be easy to show that his additional 
criticism of the views of the holy doctor regarding psychology 
and logic is quite as reckless and unphilosophical. But we have 
no room left for further discussion. We only remark that the at- 
tempt of the professor at demolishing the old arguments against 
atheism and materialism, without suggesting anything better 
which may be substituted in their place, tends to create a sus- 
picion that his criticism aims at unsettling the minds of his 
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readers and encouraging scepticism. To allay this suspicion 
Prof. Alexander ought to give to his readers a sample of the 
arguments which, in his philosophical system, prove God's exis- 
tence and the spirituality of the human soul. When he shall 
have done this we shall be better able to ascertain by how much 
modern wisdom transcends the wisdom of St. Thomas. 


POMPEY’S SECRET. 


On the left bank of the Roanoke River, in Northampton 
County,.North Carolina, stands an abandoned, dilapidated man- 
sion, which a century ago was the scene of many a revel and was 
known far and wide as the most hospitable spot in the colony. 
Here Tarleton and his Legion were sure of a hearty welcome, for 
Dougald McPherson was a stanch royalist and never wearied of 
drinking to “ God save the King”; while, on the other hand, his 
bonny niece, Alice, born in America, dearly loved her native soil, 
and always gave Marion’s hand a warm shake whenever he passed 
that way on any of his bold expeditions. Despite her uncle’s 
frown, she was outspoken in her admiration of the daring trooper 
who, during the dark days of our Revolution, did more than any- 
body else to keep alive in the Carolinas the spirit of indepen- 
dence. 

One autumn evening in the year 1781 Alice was seated by 
her bed-room window, gazing out upon a broad stretch of lonely 
pine forest, the western edge of which was gilded by the rays of 
the setting sun. A deep murmur was wafted from the forest—a 
solemn, lamenting voice it seemed, which accorded well with the 
tenor of her thoughts. For Alice, the merry, frolicsome girl, 
who had so seldom been known to weep, had tears in her eyes 
* now. 

Presently going to her harpsichord, she played a lively air 
to drive her sadness away ; but she did not succeed. Then for 
the third time she read over a letter which lay on the window- 
sill. “He tells me that he is wounded,” she sighed, “and that he 
is going to his hiding-place in the Dismal Swamp. I have often 
heard of this swamp. I must ask Pompey more about it.” 
Scarcely had Alice breathed the name of this faithful domestic 
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when there came a tap on the door, and in another moment the 
aged slave stood before her. His crisp hair was snow-white, and 
so was his beard. But there was nothing of the pensiveness of old 
age about him ; his eyes twinkled as brightly, and there was as 
much fun lurking in the corners of his mouth—his huge mouth— 
as when he had first arrived from Africa long before Alice was 
born. 

“Why, Miss Alice, did the letter I brought you awhile ago 
contain bad news?” said Pompey, who saw how red his young 
mistress’ eyes were. 

“Yes,” replied Alice; “General Marion has been wounded at 
the battle of Eutaw Springs, and, pursued by Tarleton, he has 
been driven to his hiding-place in the Dismal Swamp. Now, 
Pompey, tell me about this swamp ; how far is it from here?” 

“Well, I reckon, miss, you might ride there on Black Betty in 
three or four hours ; it is about thirty. miles off.” 

“T did not say I was going there, did I?” said Alice. “I 
merely asked for—’’ 

“For curiosity’s sake,” interrupted Pompey, with a low obeis- 
ance and an inward chuckle. “I understand, Miss Alice; I un- 
derstand. You have ridden pretty nigh over the whole country, 
and up and down the river, for the good Lord knows how many 
miles, and now you just feel a little curiosity to visit the Dismal 
Swamp.” 

“ Well, if I went there,” continued Alice, “I might ride Black 
Betty, and yourself or ‘ Aunty’ (the latter was Pompey’s spouse) 
might accompany me on Dare-devil.” 

“To be sure,” answered Pompey. “The mare would not 
mind going that distance in the least, for she is three-quarters 
bred ; and wherever Black Betty goes, there her colt will follow. 
In fact, they cannot be kept apart. Dare-devil will leap over a 
seven-bar fence in order to get into the same field with his 
mother.” 

Within half a minute after Pompey had done speaking his 
humorous countenance fell, and, turning his ear to the door, he 
listened intently to a couple of voices out in the hall. 

“T am delighted to have ye come back so soon. Pray con- 
sider my roof your home until spring-time,” spoke Mr. Mc- 
Pherson. 

“ This spot, albeit somewhat remote, and in these warlike days 
a little dangerous to reach, hath a wonderful charm for me,” re- 
turned the other voice. 

Here Alice clasped her hands, and, looking at Pompey with an 
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air of surprise and chagrin, “I declare, it is thé dominie!” she 
exclaimed—‘“the solemn old dominie—back again to renew his 
courtship and to stay until spring. Good heavens!” ‘ 

“ Yes, miss, he is here again,” said Pompey. “I was just go- 
ing to tell you of his arrival when you commenced talking about 
the Dismal Swamp.” 

“Well, | wish I was there,” pursued Alice. “Indeed I do! 
For now I shall not be able to dance for six months, nor sing 
anything except hymns, and on the Sabbath I shall have to keep 
ten times stiller than a mouse. O Pompey! I have a good mind 
to lie abed every Sabbath from now until the dominie returns to’ 
Richmond.” 

At these words Pompey’s elastic mouth grew suddenly 
broader—it really stretched from ear to ear—and his droll ex- 
pression made Alice, down-hearted as she was, burst into a laugh. 

“ Missie, how I love to see you laugh !” said Pompey ; then, 
with the inimitable grin still on his face, he made a bow and with- 
drew. 

Leaving Alice hastily arranging her toilette, let us say a few 
words about her history. She was an orphan. Her mother had 
died when she was a year old, and her father, a gallant naval off- 
cer, had lost his life in an engagement with the French. Hap- 
pily, Alice had a rich uncle, who, being childless, was willing to 
adopt her; and although it is a common saying that stepmothers 
are unlovable to other children than their own, the good lady 
who now welcomed little Alice was ever gentle and loving to 
her. While her uncle’s wife lived Alice was very happy. But 
since her death, which had happened a twelvemonth before our 
narrative begins, the girl’s uncle had changed in his demeanor 
towards her. From being genial Mr. McPherson became morose, 
and was of late extremely bitter towards the rebels, as he called 
all who favored independence. Indeed, he sometimes spoke of 
returning to Scotland. 

The reverend gentleman whose arrival Pompey had made 
known to Alice had been an old schoolmate of Mr. McPherson’s 
in Edinburgh, and was now a Congregational clergyman settled 
in Richmond. He had first met the girl when she and her uncle 
were on a visit to that town shortly after Mrs. McPherson’s 
death. Alice had then touched his somewhat unimpressionable 
heart. There were young lAdies in his congregation doubtiess 
handsomer than Alice; but they were too meek, too lamb-like— 
walking with demure step and downcast eyes. Such a carriage 
and demeanor might do to commend from the pulpit; but he 
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wanted a wife with animation and spirit. So when, one spring 
day, the fresh, merry maiden from the banks of the Roanoke was 
introduced to him, looked him full in the face, and took his hand 
with a frank, hearty grasp, the reverend gentleman inwardly said: 
“] am a widower, and, although fifty-five, why not take to myself 
a second spouse ?”’ 

Mr. McPherson favored the suit, while Alice laughed in her 
sleeve. It is true that during the clergyman’s first visit to the 
plantation, five months before, she had done her best to entertain 
him, and thus unwittingly had led him to believe that his love was 
requited. But this was a mistake; several obstacles stood in the 
way. The lightest of these was the good man’s name, which 
was Magillicuddy. ‘No; I would sooner live and die a spinster 
than change my name to Magillicuddy,” Alice said to herself. 
The second obstacle was Mr. Magillicuddy’s nature: it was too 
austere. There was not sufficient warmth about him. Having 
passed a number of years in Massachusetts, Mr. Magillicuddy 
had imbibed not a little of the Puritan gloom; and, besides, 
Alice knew that he was a firm believer in witchcraft. “ With 
such a husband I could never smile,” she said. 

They formed an interesting trio—the three who a half-hour 
later were seated at the supper-table. The dominie, though 
naturally cadaverous-looking, had, thanks to his long journey on 
horseback, a little color in his cheeks, and the brand-new wig, of 
the same hue as his shaggy eyebrows—a deep red—fitted him to 
perfection. The moment he concluded his tiresome grace Alice 
lifted her eyes, and Mr. Magillicuddy, as he gazed upon her, felt 
that it was well worth coming all the way from Virginia, over 
the roughest of roads and on the hardest of saddles, merely to 
look on so charming a creature. Alice had magnificent hair—she 
could almost hide herself in it—and, perhaps in order to tease her 
reverend admirer, she had allowed it for the nonce to fall loose 
down her shoulders ; it was like a rippling stream of gold, with 
three or four wild roses and honeysuckles floating down the 
stream. ; 

The conversation at table for a time turned on the respective 
merits of oatmeal and hominy—Alice maintaining that no nourish- 
ment was so wholesome as the latter; while her uncle and his 
guest declared oatmeal far superior to it. 

“ But ye cannot grow oats in%his country any more than.ye 
can produce song-birds,” concluded Mr. Magillicuddy. 

“ Song-birds!” rejoined Alice. “ Why, twice last week Pom- 
pey’s son—One-eyed Czsar—spent half the night trying to drive 
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the mocking-birds away from the house; they kept up such a 
' music that we could not sleep.” 

“ Well, that is only one bird. ‘Have ye any other?” said the 
dominie. 

“To be sure. There is the whip-poor-will,” answered Alice. 

“ And ye have the screech-owl,” said Mr. Magillicuddy, trium- 
phantly lifting up his heavy eyebrows. 

At this a serious expression came over Alice’s face, and, leaning 
back in her chair, she said to herself: “ Is he really going to stay 
with us until spring?” Then, thrusting her hand into her pocket, 
she clasped Marion’s letter, and wished with all her heart that she 
were beside her wounded lover. 

The meal ended, they withdrew to the piazza, where Mr. 
Magillicuddy asked Alice if she had read Cotton Mather’s Won- 
ders of the Invisible World. 

“No,” said Alice. “I find so many objects to wonder at and 
admire in ¢hzs beautiful world that I have never cared to read it. 
Is it interesting ?” 

“Very, Miss McPherson. It proves how we are surrounded 
by demons and other invisible beings, and—”’ 

“ And would scare the life out of me, if I should read a single 
line,” interrupted Alice. 

“T will send for the book,” put in Mr. McPherson. 

“[ have brought a copy with me,” said the dominie; “and I 
propose to read ye a chapter to-morrow, and every other Sab- 
bath while I remain your guest.” 

Here Alice struck her forehead a pretty hard thump; then, 
burying her face in her hands, she seemed grieved at something ; 
but in truth she was really giving vent to her joy at a happy 
thought which had suddenly flashed upon her. “ Truly it is an 
inspiration,” said Alice inwardly—‘“an inspiration.” Then, seiz- 
ing a favorable moment when her uncle quitted the piazza to give 
some orders to his overseer, she turned to Mr. Magillicuddy, and 
asked in a solemn tone whether he believed in presentiments. 

“I do,” responded the minister; and he narrated a number of 
instances, both in Scotland and in Massachusetts, where forebod- 
ings had come true. 

“ Well, dear sir, I have a feeling that some calamity is threat- 
ening me,” said Alice, feigning alarm. “ But pray do not tell my 
uncle, for it would cause him much anxiety.” 

The good Mr. Magillicuddy gazed at Alice in silence. 
“You are less lively than usual this evening,” said Mr. Mc- 
Pherson to his niece when he came back. 
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“Be not cast down,” whispered Mr. Magillicuddy in her 
ear; “and above all have recourse to prayer.” 

“ will retire and pray in’ the solitude of my chamber,” an- 
swered Alice in an undertone. With this she rose and bade her 
uncle and his reverend guest good-night. 

“Why, it is uncommonly early,” said Mr. McPherson. “The 
whip-poor-wills have only just begun to sing.” 

But Alice, pressing her hand to her brow, went away, leaving 
Mr. Magillicuddy not a little disquieted by what she had confided 
to him. 

The girl no sooner reached her bed-room than she called to 
One-eyed Cesar out of the window, and bade him tell his father 
that she wished to see him. 

In a few minutes obedient Pompey stood in her presence. 

“Pompey,” said Alice, “I have a plan for getting rid of Mr. 
Magillicuddy. It may not succeed ; but listen, tell me what you 
think of it, and keep it a profound secret.” 

“Not a soul shall ever wring it off my tongue—nor Aunty, nor 
One-eyed Czesar, nor massa,” answered Pompey. 

Alice now proceeded to reveal her plan; and when she fin- 
ished speaking the old slave fell back against the wall in a parox- 
ysm of laughter. Indeed, he quite forgot himself, and roared so 
loudly that Alice feared her uncle might come up-stairs to see 
what was the matter. 

The morrow was the Sabbath, and Mr. Magillicuddy antici- 
pated much agreeable and edifying discourse on pious topics with 
Alice. But she did not appear. 

“Miss Alice has a headache, massa,” said Pompey. 

“A headache!” ejaculated Mr. McPherson. “ Why, it is the 
first she has ever had in her life.”’ 

So saying, he mounted to his niece’s apartment, and inquired 
from without what ailed her. In somewhat feeble accents Alice 
responded that by the morrow she would be quite herself again. 

“By to-morrow! By to-morrow!” growled her uncle. “Are 
you to stay immured the whole of this blessed Sabbath ?”’ 

A couple of hot words followed on Mr. McPherson's part. 
But Alice heeded them not. She refused to unlock the door, nor 
did anybody lay eyes on her for the next twenty-four hours, save 
Aunty. 

“I wish the lass were present to listen to you,” spoke Mr. Mc- 
Pherson two hours later while the dominie was reading some 
wonderful and awe-inspiring facts recorded in the sixth book, 
seventh chapter, of Cotton Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible 
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World. Mr. Magillicuddy was fond of reading about satanical 
molestations and premonitions of approaching death, and in this 
sixth book there were enough to satisfy him. 

“Tt might sober her a little,” added Mr. McPherson. “ My 
niece is altogether too flighty. Indeed, I hardly believe she has 
any faith in witches, demons, or anything that she cannot see and 
feel.” 

“Be not too severe on Miss Alice,” returned the dominie. 
“She is an uncommonly fine young woman, and I pray the 
Lord that no evil may befall her. But I must inform ye, sir, that 
I had a very mournful dream about your niece the past night— 
avery mournful dream!” 

“Did ye?” said Mr. McPherson. 

The clergyman now told his dream, and Mr. McPherson 
laughed heartily, assuring him that Alice would outlive them 
both. 

Early Monday morning—the sun was just above the horizon 
—Alice mounted on Black Betty, and aunty on Dare-devil, set 
out fora ride. The latter carried a big bag in front of her; but 
this nobody noticed, and when Magillicuddy heard Alice’s voice 
passing beneath his window he peeped out, murmuring: 

“May the Almighty watch over and preserve this precious 
being! May her dark foreboding of coming woe prove only a 
temptation of Satan!” 

Half an hour later, while the reverend gentleman was adjust- 
ing his wig, the sound of many voices was wafted to him through 
the open window. What had happened? He heard a loud wail 
on the staircase, and, opening the door, he discovered Pompey 
swaying to and fro and wringing his hands, while a flood of tears 
flowed down his cheeks. So great was the old man’s grief that 
he could not explain himseif. 

But presently his master appeared, looking much agitated, and 
he told how Black Betty and Dare-devil had galloped back to 
the stable a few minutes since without their riders, and that the 
horses had evidently been in the river. 

“ Alice,” said Mr. McPherson, “ was always a rash girl. I 
was often afraid she might be drowned while fording the Roa- 
noke. Again and again I cautioned her, but invain. And now, 
alas ! the worst may have happened.” , 

“Verily, the ways of the Lord are mysterious,” said Mr. Ma- 
gillicuddy, rolling up his eyes and calling to mind Alice's sad 
presentiment. 


Needless to say that Mr. McPherson lost no time in institut- 
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ing a search for the missing ones. Up and down the river and 
along both banks he and his slaves sought for’traces of them ; 
but none were found. 

When the sun went down the shadows of night rested on a 
house of mourning. Every intemperate word which Mr. McPher- 
son had spoken to Alice now came back upon his memory like a 
haunting ghost. Mr. Magillicuddy could not sleep any more 
than his host, while Pompey wandered in and out of the man. 
sion, weeping and moaning ; all the other slaves remained awake 
and lamenting, too, for old Aunty had been a kinswoman of 
very many of them, and Miss Alice a most kind and indulgent 
mistress. 

Three mornings after the calamity Mr. Magillicuddy came 
down to breakfast looking paler than usual, and, questioned by 
Mr. McPherson if he felt ill, shook his head, and in a grave tone 
inquired of the other: “Did you rest well, sir, during the 
night?” 

“ Not over well,” answered Mr. McPherson; “ for, strange to 
relate, a screech-owl flew into my chamber and uttered its dole. 
ful cry.” 

“ Well, 1 heard music, sir—aye music in the little room which 
dear, good Miss Alice used to occupy,” pursued the dominie. 

“ Impossible!’ exclaimed Mr. McPherson. 

“Oh! my ears did not deceive me. It was her harpsichord I 
heard.” 

“ Impossible!’ repeated his host. 

“ But then we are surrounded by invisible beings—by angels, 
good and evil,” went on Mr. Magillicuddy. 

“ Bah!” said Mr. McPherson; and this “ Bah!” he repeated 
a score of times during the day to his reverend friend, who vain- 
ly recalled to his mind the many strange things told by Cotton 
Mather, inwardly hoping that Mr. McPherson’s abode was not to 
be the scene of any satanical molestations. 

The following night the inmates of the house rested a little 
better ; but when they arose in the morning Pompey met them 
with an expression of awe, and informed them that an invisible 
hand had flung a huge pumpkin at him as he was lying abed 
trying to sleep; “and your favorite hound, massa, has disap- 
peared.” 

“What! Rover? How can this have happened?” exclaimed 
Mr. McPherson. 

“O massa!” went on Pompey, shaking his head, “I begin to 
fear—I—I—do indeed—”’ 
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“Well, well, you begin to fear what? Speak out!” said Mr. 
McPherson sharply. But Pompey did not complete the sen- 
tence; whereupon his master laughed, and again said, “ Bah!” 
to something which Mr. Magillicuddy whispered in his ear. 

_ Within the ten days following Alice’s death Mr. Magillicuddy 
heard the sound of her harpsichord four times about the hour 
of midnight, and he became so convinced that the house was 
haunted that he made up his mind to leave it ; but, out of regard 
for his host, he would stay yet another week, unpleasant as it was 
to tarry under such a roof. 

The twelfth day was noted by the disappearance of the best 
cow on the plantation—an imported cow, which had been a great 
pet of Alice’s. “And ye say you again heard music coming 
from my dead niece’s room?” said Mr. McPherson. 

“] did; and the melancholy tune still rings in my ears,” re- 
sponded Mr. Magillicuddy. . 

“Well, sir, there were three screech-owls flitting about my 
bed last night—aye, three screech-owls,” went on Mr. McPherson. 
“But how in the world they got there is a mystery, for now I 
take the precaution to close my window.” 

“We are surrounded by mysteries,” put in Pompey, with a 
shudder ; “and, massa, I must tell you that Black Betty has 
vanished during the night.” 

“What! has the mare gone too?” cried Mr. McPherson ; 
then, thumping the table with his fist, “ Well, Satan must be at 
the bottom of this business ; he really must.” 

“Ah! now you are coming nigh till the truth,” spoke Mr. 
Magillicuddy. 

“| was going to say,” rejoined Mr. McPherson, “ that to-night, 
to-morrow night, and every night this week I'll keep watch by 
Alice's chamber with my blunderbuss.” 

“ Dat’s it, massa,” spoke Pompey ; “and let me put two bullets 
in the blunderbuss.” 

“T will load it myself,” said Mr. McPherson. 

That night, true to his promise, Mr. McPherson loaded his 
ancient weapon with a double quantity of lead, put in a fresh flint, 
and, seating himself by the door of the chamber where the ghostly 
music had been heard, waited with vigilant ear for the hour of 
midnight. 

The dominie in the meanwhile paced his room, too excited to 
sleep ; the negroes.outside were grouped in front of their cabins, 
on the lookout, while Pompey, the Nestor of them all, remained 
at the bottom of the main stairway, with his sharp eyes fixed up- 
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on his master; for the full moon was shining brightly, and he 
could see his master as plainly as if it were day. 

The hours went by. Ten o'clock struck, then eleven. Final. 
ly the old family time-piece sounded midnight. Mr. McPherson 
instantly cocked his gun; but to his disappointment not a note 
of music was heard. “ Well, I'll watch yet awhile longer,” he 
said to himself—“ at least another hour.” 

Accordingly he resumed his seat, all his senses wide awake, 
while Mr. Magillicuddy, who had been listening at the keyhole 
of his door, began again to pray. .But ere twenty minutes had 
elapsed Mr. McPherson’s head began to nod. Immediately 
Pompey’s face beamed with delight. Five minutes later his 
master snored. 

In his bare feet Pompey stole up the stairs; he mounted as 
noiselessly as a cat. He quakcd like one with the ague when he 
stooped to pick up the blunderbuss, which lay by his master’s 
feet; then with*trembling hand he drew forth the two balls. 
As soon as Pompey got back to his post he gave a tremendous 
sneeze ; and while the echoes of his sneeze were dying away 
sounds were heard from Alice’s harpsichord! Toughed by spirit- 
fingers, how weirdly it sounded to Mr. Magillicuddy, who wiped 
the perspiration from his brow! On the instant a loud report 
shook the building, followed by the rattling of a quantity of 
plaster about his ears. 

Pompey rushed upstairs, overtaking Mr. McPherson before 
he got to the middle of the haunted apartment. 

“Who is here?” cried the latter in an angry voice. 

“ Lord, Lord, massa! whoever it is is killed dead—sure,” said 
Pompey. 

“Confound the smoke! Open the window and let out the 
smoke,” said Mr. McPherson. 

As soon as the smoke had sufficiently cleared away to allow a 
pretty good view of the chamber, the harpsichord stood out 
plainly enough, but not a living being nor a dead one near it. 

“ Where did the bullets strike?” said Pompey, carefully run- 
ning his hands along the walls. 

Mr. McPherson assisted him in the search; but to his utter 
amazement not a bullet-mark could be found, not even in the 
broad screen which stood between the door and the harpsichord, 
and which had been placed—probably by the ghost—exactly in 
the line of fire. 
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“Mr. McPherson, I am exceedingly thankful to ye for your 
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hospitality,” spoke Mr. Magillicuddy in broken accents, as he 
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peeped into the room, “ but to-morrow I must go back to Rich- 
mond.” 

“Well, I reckon we'll journey together,” answered Mr. Mc- 
Pherson, “for this house is in the power of Satan.” 

“Indeed it is, massa, sure,” put in Pompey. “I wouldn’t stay 
h’yer another day, if I could get away.” 

But with the return of daylight and the glorious sunshine Mr. 
McPherson’s spirits rose. His belief that his home was haunted 
or in any way under the influence of bad angels left him alto- 
gether, and he implored his reverend guest to tarry at least one 
more week. 

“No, no, dear sir; my flock is in sore need of me,” returned 
the dominie. “I may abide here until this day’s sun is below the 
horizon ; but depart I must ere it arises anew.”’ 

“ Aye, journey by moonlight,” interposed Pompey, “ when 
it is cool and pleasant ; and One-eyed Czsar will accompany you, 
if massa is willing.” 

In vain Mr. McPherson begged his friend to postpone his de- 
parture—in vain. That very evening, when the full moon would 
light up the road and the air be fresh and bracing, Mr. Magilli- 
cuddy vowed he would go. 

“Bah! witches and demons and ghosts be—be hanged!” 
exclaimed Mr. McPherson. Then, recovering his temper, he pro- 
mised Mr. Magillicuddy that after sundown he would set out , 
with him and accompany him a good twenty miles on the way. 

When the sun was verging towards the horizon Pompey sur- 
prised his master by appearing in holiday clothes ; he wore white 
gloves, and the buckles of his shoes gleamed like real silver. By 
and by the sun disappeared ; as the moon rose a gentle breeze 
began to blow from the west. 

“A capital night to travel,” said the dominie. 

“T am very sorry to lose ye,” said Mr. McPherson. 

“It breaks my old heart to have the good gentleman leave 
us,” put in Pompey, with uncovered head, and looking ever so 
deferential. 

“Why, Pompey, are you coming with us?” asked Mr. Mc- 
Pherson about half an hour later. “Methinks myself and One- 
eyed Cesar are a sufficient escort for Mr. Magillicuddy until he 
reaches the next plantation.” 

“T thought, massa, that I’d just exercise one of the horses; 
they have had mighty little to do since good Missie Alice died,” 
answered Pompey, drawing his sleeve across his eyes. 

“Well, Iam glad that you have given Mr. Magillicuddy Dare- 
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devil to ride,” said Mr. McPherson ; and, turning to the preacher, 
he said: “The rebels are the worst devils of all. But hap- 
pily,” he growled, “Lord Cornwallis has a large army in 
Virginia; and although the rebels have the French to help them, 
Cornwallis, I am sure, will soon disperse the whole brood of 
them !” 

“May ye prove a true prophet!” responded Mr. Magilli- 
cuddy. “Yet I fear the whole country is under satanic influence.” 

When the party had ridden about a quarter of a mile they en- 
tered the lonely forest, whose stillness was unbroken save by the 
crying of a catamount, and they were moving along at a jog-trot 
—even Pompey maintaining silence—when of a sudden Dare- 
devil, the colt, came to a full stop, stretched out his neck, snorted 
violently, and with a neigh the beast sprang forward. 

“Massa Magillicuddy! Massa Magillicuddy!”’’ shouted Pom- 
pey, “keep a firm seat, or the horse will toss you!” 

But this admonition was entirely needless; so fast to Dare- 
devil’s neck did the dominie cling that there was some little dan- 
ger of the animal's being choked to death. 

But what had caused this unexpected rush on the colt’s part? 
The way to the Dismal Swamp lay straight ahead through a wil- 
derness. Alice, seated on the mare, was darting at full speed in 
the van; twenty paces behind the mare galloped the mare's 
colt, eager to overtake its mother, whom it had not seen for seve- 
ral weeks; behind Mr. Magillicuddy, though not far behind, 
rode Mr. McPherson—Pompey spurring his own steed so as to 
keep close to his master, and chuckling at a great rate; while still 
further to the rear came One-eyed Czsar, who closed the excited 
cavalcade, followed by all the slaves of the plantation—men, wo- 
men and children, helter-skelter, shouting, laughing, tumbling 
over one another in a strange sort of glee. 

It took but a few minutes, however, for Black Betty and her 
fleet colt to distance Pompey, One-eyed Cesar, and their master, 
who, though naturally sceptical in regard to witches and demons, 
now more than half believed that Satan was at the bottom of this 
extraordinary race. 

“ What means this, Pompey ?” cried Mr. McPherson as they 
speeded along. “ How fast the dominie rides! He'll soon be 
out of sight. What the deil is it all about?” 

“It means, massa, that we are all hurrying to the Dismal 
Swamp,” answered Pompey. 

“To the Dismal Swamp!” exclaimed Mr. McPherson. “ Ah! 
ye rascal, ye’ve been at my wine. Ye’re drunk!” 
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“ Not a drop, massa, nota drop. But dig the spurs into your 
horse, massa, and we'll be there for the wedding.” 

“Wedding! Are ye gone clean daft, or has the deil got into 
ye?” roared Mr. McPherson, who at the same time had constant- 
ly to bend his head very low in order to avoid the hanging vines 
and the branches of the pines and juniper-trees, through which 
he was being carried at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

Pompey burst into a loud laugh, and as he rode on made a 
hasty clutch at an object that dangled above his head from a 
grape-vine ; he took it for a bird’s nest, and was just in time to 
catch it. The negro supposed it a bird’s nest, but it was a wig 
—Mr. Magillicuddy’s wig ! 

Leaving the jolly old slave and his master to pursue their way 
to the swamp as fast as they can go, let us come nearer to bonny 
Alice and the dominie. 

The latter was really terrified by the sight of a female clad in 
white and mounted on a steed which kept ever a few paces in 
front of him. The cold drops of perspiration were swept off his 
face by the leaves and briers through which he was rushing at an 
unearthly speed. Yet such was his fright that these drops were 
constantly renewed. He tried to collect his thoughts and to 
pray; but in vain. All he could do was to groan, and cling with 
mortal grip to Dare-devil’s neck. His hat and wig had blown 
away ; his coat was sadly torn. Mr. McPherson and Pompey’s 
voices had died away in the distance ; he was evidently alone— 
alone in the wake of a supernatural being ! 

But the longest, hardest ride must at length come to an end ; 
and so did Mr. Magillicuddy’s. His amazement equalled his 
heartfelt thanks to the Lord when the phantom ahead of him 
slackened its pace and revealed to his bewildered vision the face 
and form of Alice McPherson. : 

“Do not fear me,” she said—‘ do not fear me. Touch my 
hand, and you will discover that I am flesh and blood.” 

A brief explanation followed the handshaking, after which 
Alice said: “ Now, dear sir, let us ride side by side into the 
swamp. I know the only safe entrance to it; Drummond Lake is 
not far off, and there we shall dismount and rest a short space 
before the marriage ceremony is performed.” 

“ Well, when I was a boy,” said Mr. Magillicuddy, wrapping 
a kerchief about his bald pate, “I read a good many fairy-tales ; 
but verily this moonlight scamper through the wilderness doth 
exceed them all for strangeness and weirdness.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the merry girl. “Pompey kept my 
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secret well, did he not? You little suspected that I was the 
ghost who was performing on the harpsichord, eh?” 

“ The cunning old fellow!” pursued the dominie. “But I'll 
not scold him for your sake, Miss Alice.” 

Presently Dare-devil pricked up his ears and snorted. “ Pray 
what is that light yonder?” exclaimed Mr. Magillicuddy. “A 
will-o’-the-wisp ? Look! Do ye not see it?” 

“ Aye, a will-o’-the-wisp,” replied Alice, smiling. 

“ Ah! you are joking,” said Mr. Magillicuddy as they came in 
sight of the lake; “for I perceive it is a torch held by some- 
body who is standing in a canoe.” 

In a minute the canoe touched the shore, and Marion, the bold 
cavalry leader of the Carolinas, stepped out and was introduced 
to the dominie. While they were shaking hands the hound 
which had so mysteriously disappeared from the plantation like- 
wise sprang ashore, and began to bark and frisk about its young 
mistress, licking her hand. Even the cow which had also so 
strangely vanished gave a low of recognition. While she was 
lowing Mr. Magillicuddy perceived a log cabin hard by. It was 
built on a gentle knoll; a cluster of sunflowers were blooming by 
the door ; above its roof drooped the branches of a juniper-tree, 
while round about it were sparkling myriads of fire-flies. 

“TI do not wonder that Tarleton has never discovered your 
place of retreat,” spoke Mr. Magillicuddy as they sauntered to- 
wards the cabin. 

“ Well, he is likely to have little cause for meeting me in com- 
bat henceforth,” answered Marion. 

“ What mean ye?” inquired the dominie. 

“] mean that Lord Cornwallis is closely beset on the penin- 
sula between the York and James Rivers, and it would not sur- 
prise the if within a month we had peace.” 

“Peace! sweet, blessed peace!” exclaimed Alice, clasping her 
hands. “Oh! how happy I shall be when it comes.” 

“ But Lord Cornwallis will never surrender,” said Mr. Magilli- 
‘cuddy—* never surrender.” 

When they reached the hut they were welcomed by Aunty, 
and Alice whispered a few words to her betrothed. Then, turn- 
_ ing to Mr. Magillicuddy, she suggested that it might be better to 
await the arrival of her uncle before beginning the ceremony. 

“T quite agree with ye,” said the dominie; “and whatever 
objections he may have to the match which ye are about to make, 
they will surely disappear in his great joy at finding ye alive and 
well and not in the world of spirits.” 
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Here Alice laughed a merry laugh, the hound yelped, and 
Marion expressed a hope that the rest of the party would make 
haste. 

But it was sunrise ere Mr. McPherson, Pompey, and One-eyed 
Czsar made their appearance. 

“Why, gracious heaven!” he cried, “here is Alice, my 
brother’s child, come back to life. Alice! Alice!” 

“Was she ever dead?” said the radiant maiden, as he clasped 
her in his arms. 

But unbounded as was Mr. McPherson’s delight at this unex- 
pected meeting with one whom he had believed dead, it cost him 
a bitter pang to greet the rebel Marion as Alice’s affianced husband. 

But the rising sun, the balmy breeze from the west, Alice’s 
kisses, and last, not least, Mr. Magillicuddy’s generous appeal, all 
helped to mollify his obdurate heart. Finally he said: 

“ Take her, General Marion, and treat her most tenderly ; for 
Alice is a rare flower.” 

“But do not begin the wedding till the other folks arrive,” 
put in Pompey. “They are coming, massa, just as fast as legs 
can carry them.” 

This was true. It was not long till the head of the negro pro- 
cession came in sight. But they could be heard long before they 
were seen, for they were singing lustily and playing on twenty 
banjos. The whole plantation was present, down to the youngest 
baby three days old. It was a jovial spectacle. 

Alice was beaming in her beauty ; the sunburnt, broad-should- 
ered Marion, with one arm in a sling, looked every inch a soldier; 
Pompey’s mouth stretched to its widest when the ring was 
slipped on his young mistress’ finger, and, snatching up a banjo, he 
struck up a lively reel, which in a tricé set two hundred feet in 
rapid motion. 

It is hard to say when the dance might have ended had not a 
stranger appeared ; his steed was flecked with foam ; he had evi- 
dently ridden fast and far. 

While all eyes were fixed upon him he saluted Marion, and 
drew from his pocket a small slip of paper. 

Marion’s countenance glowed as he read the paper. Then, 
making his bride a sign to approach, “ Read it, Alice,” he said, 
“and read in a loud voice, for it is glorious news.” 

Alice took the paper and read as follows: 


“YORKTOWN, October 19, 1781. 
“Cornwallis has surrendered. The work is done, and well done. 
“ GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
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“ Alas! alas! what have I lived to see?” cried Mr. McPherson. 

“ Well, dear uncle, the war has ended as I knew it would end 
when it began seven years ago,” said Alice. “We are now an 
independent nation. And, dear husband”—here she turned to. 
wards the happy Marion—“ the country owes a great deal to you. 
Your name will be placed high in the Temple of Fame.” 

“ Your loving heart shall be my Temple of Fame. I care about 
no other,” responded Marion. 

“But, Massa Marion,” put in Pompey, “you ought to thank 
me for this happy day.” 

“ And he does thank you,” said Alice; “for indeed we should 
not have been all assembled on the shore of Drummond Lake this 
beautiful October morning but for—” 

“For old Pompey’s well-kept secret,” interrupted the aged 
slave, grinning. 

With this the merry throng wended their way back to the 
plantation, where we may be sure a grand feast was prepared. 
And from that day forth, and for at least a generation afterwards, 
whenever a slave confided anything of importance to another 
slave which he did not wish to have repeated, he would tell him 
to keep it like Pompey’s secret. 









DIVORCE, AND SOME OF ITS RESULTS. 


THE recent Encyclical of the Sovereign Pontiff on the subject 
of marriage gives in a condensed form the substance of a treatise 
which usually takes up the whole length of a year in the after- 
noon classes of the Propaganda. Now, when we consider the in- 
numerable disquisitions of our theologians—and, asa specimen, the 
three volumes of the late Father Perrone, S.J., Rome, 1858, De 
Matrimonio Christiano—we cannot but admire the wonderful power 
of condensing and the incisive brevity manifested in the Holy 
Father’s letter. In it, as with the hand of a physician, he touches 
the ulcers of society, and lays bare the inward rottenness of any 
swerving from the original dignity, unity, and perpetuity of that 
contract which is indubitably the source and cradle of the hu- 
man race. Hence, with a wide grasp, it is treated of not only in 
reference to its inherent and essential characteristics as instituted 
by Almighty God, who acted as high-priest on the occasion of the 
first and typical marriage of one with one; but also the different 
fallings-off from first purity are noticed, with their consequences, 
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whether among the Jews or the nations at large, until the time of 
our Lord, when, as teacher, he recalls marriage in the new law 
to its first condition, saying : “ From the beginning it was not so; 
but he who made man made them male and female; . . . and they 
two shall be in one flesh. Therefore now they are not two, but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder” (Matt. xix. 4, 5, 6). This is the theme en- 
larged upon by the Sovereign Pontiff in his capacity of teacher, 
as vicar of our Lord, and it is one of the utmost importance, and 
has challenged the respectful attention even of adversaries, who 
must admit the superiority of the principles inculcated by the Ca- 
tholic Church, however much they may dissent in special cases 
from them by their practice. It is especially to this subordinate 
and latter part of the Encyclical that we devote our attention, in 
which is depicted briefly the deplorable condition to which mar- 
riage has been, and is, degraded both by a denial of its unity and 
a persistent opposition to the teachings of the church in reference 
to its sacramental character. 

On general principles one should hesitate to admit a teaching 
based upon a confessedly dubious origin, and in direct opposition 
to the harmony of Sacred Scripture, whilst admittedly against 
tradition and the speaking voice of the church. This is, how- 
ever, precisely the position of those who uphold divorce, with 
freedom to enter new bonds which are themselves, of course, in 
such theory, equally capable of being loosed. No one taking a 
higher stand-point can fail to be impressed with the truth that, 
whatever may be said .in favor of any separation in marriage, it 
could not have been, it never was, anything else than an excep- 
tional condition—a sort of miserable remedy which in its own ra- 
ture must not become the rule. Indeed, when we take the rela- 
tive number of men and women all over the world, as manifested 
by the most reliable statistics, or consider the nature of the ob- 
ligations entered into by the contracting parties, we cannot but 
feel the necessity of that oneness of which Christ speaks so em- 
phatically : “ Therefore now they are not ¢wo, but one flesh.” It 
is capable of demonstration that in number the sexes are relative- 
ly such that, at all times, rather more men than women are born. 
This general fact cannot but impress those who think, since any- 
thing so wide-spread and constantly recurring must belong to na- 
ture’s law. On this we might enlarge, as well as upon the need 
which offspring have of care in infancy, education and example in 
youth, and their duties towards parents in after-life, all which is 
touched upon by the Supreme Pontiff in graphic words. 
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We might fairly, also, lay aside the evidently wretched mis. 
takes of various heathen nations in the matter of polygamy and 
other worse deflections from the unity of marriage. The intel. 
lectual, at all events, of our century will hardly deem them praise. 
worthy. With equal propriety we may pass over the darkened 
practice of the Hebrews, introduced, so far as we can find his- 
torically, quite suitably by Lamech, “a murderer and adulterer,” 
This practice of polygamy had, as usual with things wrong, an 
early following among that nation, always ready to go astray at 
the smallest showing. To the Jews Moses conceded, “ because of 
the hardness of their hearts” (Matt. xix. 8), the permission to send 
away their wivesin a given case. It is plain that at our Saviour’s 
time there was a general vagueness, in practice, concerning the 
unity of marriage. No one, however, ever dared to assert that 
this was the normal or best condition ; for woman thereby was 
deprived of her natural dignity, and sank to the wretched posi- 
tion of handmaid and slave, or mere instrument of the lusts of 
man. The actual condition of women among the most advanced 
nations of antiquity was just this, and no more, as we read both in 
Greek and Latin authors ; not to say a word of Oriental nations, 
where they are still no better. This corruptio optimi pessima had 
wrought its way among the Hebrews until the schools of the 
rabbis were divided in their laxity of granting causes deemed suf- 
ficient to obtain divorce. At such a juncture of affairs our Lord is 
asked by the Pharisees “ whether a man can put away his wife 
for every cause?” (Matt. xix. 3). Their object was, as usual, ¢ 
tempt him—“ tentantes eum.” Whereupon he calls to their atten- 
tion the indivisible or indissoluble nature of marriage, which in the 
law of God united parties so closely that they became one moral 
and inseparable person. ‘“ He who made them from the beginning 
made ¢he two to be one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” This was the primitive con- 
dition of marriage—one with one—to which he recalls the union, 
namely, to its pristine unity, as the plural unit of a future family, 
which is the chief object in matrimony. The Pharisees at once 
object. They bring forward the action of their legislator : “Why 
then did Moses command to give a bill of divorce, and to put 
away ?”’ (verse 7). Our Lord corrects their phraseology : “ Moses 
permitted,” he did not command, “ and that because of the hardness 
of your hearts ; but from the beginning it was not so.” 

Now, our Lord immediately subjoins: “ But I say to you”— 
the restoration of the first law is here definitely laid down—“ that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, 
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and shall marry another, committeth adultery: and he that shall 
marry her that is put away committeth adultery” (verse 9). The 
' marriage tie still remains, since the condition of both parties is 
made equal. Hewho puts away his wife, and takes another, com- 
mits adultery ; and he who takes the dismissed is in the self-same 
condition. The exceptional clause refers plainly to the first por- 
tion of the verse, since the party put away is not free a vinculo, 
nor the party acting at liberty to enter into new bonds. This is 
exactly the teaching of the Catholic Church, and the difficulty it 
presents was plain to his hearers, who subjoin: “ If the case of a 
man with his wife be so, it is not expedient to marry ”’ (verse 10). 
There would be simply no ground for this remark had Christ 
left matters just as they were in the minds of his hearers, or had 
he not actually inculcated by these words the higher doctrine of 
entire indissolubility, of which the church has ever since been the 
faithful and sole exponent. No more perfectly parallel case oc- 
curs of an argument from the very lips of adversaries, except that 
one taken from St. John vi., where Christ’s hearers, understand- 
ing him thoroughly concerning his real, bodily presence in the 
words of promise, say: “ This is a hard saying, and who can hear 
it?” 

It is certainly true that in this theory (which is, nevertheless, 
in perfect harmony with all the traditional teachings of the 
church) we have to admit the great inconvenience, hardship, and 
even positive suffering to which an innocent party may be put 
because of the permanent nature of this contract. Still, we 
should reflect that ‘frequently the same hardships, and even abso- 
lute misery, may take place in the case of any bargain. Ifa man 
agrees to make a purchase, investing his wealth in any given 
business, the well-known proverb, “ Caveat emptor,” is very just- 
ly, other things being equal, placed before him. Men of honor 
dare not. decline the payment of debts which they make when 
no equivalent, or at best a very doubtful one, is given. Ought 
one complain because a contract lawfully entered into, a bargain 
ratified between sensible parties, duly and carefully acting, cannot 
be broken? In the very nature of things failures may occur; yet 
not even the government can overthrow lawful contracts, how- 
ever much of hardship, loss, or suffering may beentailed. Those, 
therefore, who plead for absolute separation with subsequent 
freedom, really have a less ennobling idea of the dignity of mar- 
riage than worldlings have of an ordinary business transaction, 
for which they invoke, however unpleasant the consequences to 
themselves, no interference on the part of government. It is not 
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called in question that the type of a happy marriage is that 
of one with one; he, indeed, who is completely taken up with 
the chaste affection he has for his spouse has no occasion to 
swerve from his duty either in thought, word, or deed. Recipro. 
cally she who bears due allegiance to her lord allows no possi- 
ble claim for any other. Such a union is recognized to be the 
origin of an offspring whose descent is nowise dubious. Can this 
be sure in the case of a marriage admitted from its commence. 
ment to be susceptible of solution? Does any one desire for his 
parents such a doubtful alliance? Hence dissoluble marriage is 
not the highest ideal type. 

The union best suited to procure permanent benefit for each 
party is that in which rights once given are held sacred always, 
Those transferred in marriage are such as, to be held sacred, ad- 
mit no diminution. But this cannot be found unless in mono. 
gamy, where the parties are, as far as rights are concerned, per- 
fectly equal. When, moreover, the contract necessarily implies 
the giving over of actual rights which are irrevocable so far as 
effects are concerned, it follows that, being already given to one, 
there is no possibility of copartnership. Hence, in taking a sec- 
ond, the rights of the first are invaded, and that which has 
already been given away, as the subject of an unalterable con. 
tract, is made to bethe material of anew one, which it cannot be 
without positive injustice. 

The sequence of matrimony (as its name imports) is mother- 
hood. Now, it is impossible to have children properly trained 
up, educated, and cared for where the contract is transient. This 
must always be the case where fancy is allowed to multiply 
causes of separation with freedom to contract new alliances. To 
this it not only must come by natural deduction and proneness 
for change, but it has actually taken place wheresoever an open- 
ing for caprice has been left among men. The long history of 
marriage sufficiently attests this sad fact when the evident first 
intention of the Institutor of marriage has been transgressed. 
Logical necessity involves those in the guilt of crime who hold 
that marriage is susceptible of absolute dissolution. For, in the 
last analysis, what do they say, if we look at it rightly, but this?— 
The parties now entering marriage are making a contract which 
may last, it matters little whether a few hours, days, months, or 
years. In the meanwhile they reserve to themselves the unquali- 
fied right of severing the union entirely and entering into new 
bonds. This includes exactly the same grossness as any other 
mere concubinage or prostitution. It is simply a contract for 
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pleasure or an agreement to voluptuousness, whether the yield- 
ing be for an occasion of dalliance or until satiety sets in. This 
may shock many of our very unthinking Evangelicals, who are 
nevertheléss apt to arrogate a monopoly of thought to themselves, 
as though it were their heritage. Yet we do very seriously call 
to their attention that every such marriage in which, by the force 
of their own teachings, the union may be dissolved (as so many 
others equally ornate in their trappings and surroundings have 
been), is a compact of iniquity, and in and of itself deserves no 
other title than that of harlotry. 

Grave men, nevertheless, keen and sharp in every business 
transaction, refuse to see this inevitable conclusion, towards 
which they drift ceaselessly when they resist the teaching of the 
church of God. The sequence is, therefore, that not only can 
there be no dignity, but not even common decency, where there 
is opposition to the immutable unity of marriage. “What God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder,” is true yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. The prevalence of legislation in civil courts 
on this topic began naturally with the Reformers, who seem to 
have held with Luther that marriage is a worldly affair and be- 
longs to the civil authorities. From his time specifically, and 
among his followers and their never-ending divisions, laws have 
been made, digests recorded, and statutes formed covering every 
case from incompatibility of temperament onward to adultery. The 
more consistent a nation was, and the more it preserved of reli- 
gion, the fewer were the chances of absolute divorce. Even Eng- 
land had no such infamous possibility until 1857, and South Caro- 
lina, whilst a State and not a mere subjugated territory, never 
blackened her fair fame or her Christian standard by a law ad- 
mitting divortium a vinculo, The United States may indeed claim 
a sort of disgraceful pre-eminence in this matter of divorce, since 
many districts are lavish in the accumulation of causes for abso- 
lute separation, with the consequent freedom to enter /egaily into 
new ties. To be sure, nobody respects those who enter into such 
hideous alliances ; even among outsiders there is a blush still to 
be discerned on the face of those who know, if they know any- 
thing, that “from the beginning it was not so.” Passion, how- 
ever, knows not law, and we have in some of the widely-read 
dailies a paragraph between the announcements of marriages and 
deaths, intervening, for legal “divorces.” It is distinctly true 
that whilst many of these come under the head of adsence, bad 
treatment, etc., as moving causes for the setting aside of the mar- 
riage tie, we read (and have rubbed our eyes to see whether there 
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were no mistake) of admitted or proved adultery in several hun. 
dreds of cases! To such a frightful condition of iteration has this 
come that one is alarmed to think that he is scarcely shocked at 
what should send a thrill of horror through his soul. What, 
indeed, would our daily papers do were they deprived of these 
and kindred announcements? 

The warning voice of the Sovereign Pontiff is nowhere more 
needed than in this country, where there is a real inclination to 
hear the truth. Here, as the church is free to exercise her 
beneficial effects, people who read notice carefully facts—such, for 
example, as the heroic stand taken by her Pontiff against Napo- 
leon I. They see how sacredly she treats the tie of marriage, and 
how perfectly consistent has been her history. As Mr. Bagshawe 


remarks in his admirable work, Zhe Credentials of the Catholic 
Church, p. 224: 


“ The world, as such (in reference to the laws which regulate marriage), 
has very little idea beyond external decorum, expediency, and conveni- 
ence. It is easy enough to show, on occasion, that it would be convenient 
to get rid of certain marriages ; that they are the cause of a good deal of 
hardship, or even suffering. The world cannot be brought to see that there 
is a higher law than any such expediency, and, therefore, it is clamorous to 
get rid of the difficulty, either not seeing or disregarding the injury done 
to the sanctity of Christian marriage. 

“It is precisely on such occasions that the vigor of the church in up- 
holding ‘sanctity’ of doctrine is conspicuous. She is ready to maintain it 
at a// costs. She did so, as is well known, in the case of Henry VIII's 
divorce, even at the expense of the schism which cut off England from her 
obedience. She does so at the present day. It is to no purpose that infi- 
del governments have introduced civil marriage and allowed divorce. The 
church cannot prevent them from making laws, but she does not depart 
one hair’s-breadth from her own teaching. She admits of no compromise, 
and never ceases to denounce, without hesitation, every union not sanc- 
tioned by Christian principles, let governments and people say what they 
will. 

“ What has been the conduct of Protestant sects in this matter? What 
has been that of the Church of England, the one which has retained most 
of the instincts of Catholicism? It is well known that in most Protestant 
countries divorce has become so common that the idea of the indissolubility 
of Christian marriage has almost died out. And what did the Church of 
England do when a law was made to allow divorce? Did she protest? Did 
she forbid? Did she denounce? No; she did nothing. With many ex- 
cellent qualities, the Church of England cannot go against the stream.” 


We may look at some singular specimens of the workings of 
our divorce system, concerning which it must not be forgotten 
that New England, as usual, is the head and front of the offend- 
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ing. No portion of our country has a more directly Protestant 


source, none a more free-thinking progeny. They are, to say 


the least, quite direct in their descent from Luther and his fol- 
jowers, who acted upon the thought that marriage was a merely 
civil contract, no more demanding religious sanction than the 
gale and transfer of acow. As in Germany, so also in New Eng- 
land, divorce is easy, and is talked of before the marriage as a 


not improbable sequence. This is very neatly manifested by the 


following clippings taken from down East : 


[From the New York Sum of May 11, 1879.] 

“ BARNSTABLE, Mass., May 7.—A bevy of girls, none of them seemingly 
more than twenty years old, filed up the hill that leads to the County Court- 
house this morning, and passed into the old graystone building. Almost 
all of them were accompanied by elderly women, although one or two were 
with sprucely-dressed young men. The venerable Judge Otis Lord, of Sa- 
lem, took his seat upon the bench, and called the first case on the docket 
for the term of the Supreme Court. There stepped forward a blue-eyed’ 
girl, whose light brown hair fell upon her back in a heavy braid, the ends 
of which were.concealed in a blue love-knot. An elderly woman stood one 
side of her, and a young man with a flowing beard on the other. Then the 
girl told her story. She wanted a divorce from her husband. Judge Lord 
looked at hercritically for an instant, as though astonished, not so much that 
apretty girl, who dressed and looked as though she had run into court from 
school, should want a divorce, as that she should have already been mar- 
ried. But she said she had been married four years, and that her husband 
had left her after living with her a few weeks. She admitted that the hus- 
band was living in the county, but urged, with a pretty tremulousness, that 
he would not live with her. Her mother and the young man with the 
beard corroborated her story, and she went out of the court smiling, and 
congratulated by several of the other girls and by two or three young 
men. 

“ Another case was called. There stepped to the stand a slender, gray- 
eyed girl. She seemed to be less than eighteen years old. Her feeble, tot- 
tering mother was with her. Yet she had been married, she said, five years, 
and her husband would not support her after the first three months of her 
wedded life. The husband, a fleshy young man, stood up in court and ad- 
mitted it. Judge Lord frowned and nestled in his seat. But he simply 
said, ‘I will consider the matter.’ 

“A plump, rosy-cheeked woman, with a literary appearance that may 
have been caused by the eye-glasses she wore, stepped up next. Her hus- 
band was a sea-captain, who had promised to take her to sea, but when he 
got as far as Boston with her he left her at a hotel. 

“*Well, why did he leave you?’ 

“*T suppose he loved another woman better.’ 

“This sea-captain had lived with the girl a few months, and although 
he had often been in the same town since he left her, yet he had refused to 
have anything to do with her for three years. The young woman got the 
decree she desired, and a clerical-looking man escorted her from court. 
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“ Next came a pale-faced girl, whose features were regular, but whose 
complexion was sallow. She seemed sickly. She was married in 1874, and 
after a week of honeymoon her husband left her, with the remark that 
he wanted nothing more to do with her. 

“«Did you go to him?’ 

“ «No, sir.’ 

“«Why not?’ 

“« Because his mother was always picking at me and finding fault.’ 

“Then Judge Lord, who had been visibly growing indignant, arose, 
‘It is shocking to contemplate the state of morals in this great common- 
wealth that is here to be observed. Has it come to this? I am here to 
administer the law as it stands. The law says that desertion for three years 
is cause for divorce. But I see clearly how it operates. A young man and 
woman agree to get married. They feel that they'll live together so long 
as they find it mutually pleasant and agreeable so to do, and then by a sort 
of tacit understanding they can live separate, and then one or the other, at 
the end of three years, brings in a libel for divorce for desertion. The other 
party makes no opposition. The decree is granted, and then they are at 
liberty to go on and do the same thing over and over again. [I say it is 
terrible to contemplate such a state of morals in this commonwealth. Go 


on. 


“ A dark-eyed brunette stepped to the stand, and wanted*a divorce be- 
cause she had been obliged to leave her husband, as he had used harsh lan- 
guage to her. With the brunette were an aunt and a fine-looking young 
man from Boston. The young wife wore a fashionably-made garment, 
and over her wedding-ring was another, in the setting of which a diamond 
glistened. Her jaunty hat was draped with a long black ostrich-feather. 
She looked pleadingly at the judge from beneath her long, shadowy eye- 
lashes. But after listening to her story Judge Lord again arose. 

“«]T must say that it is terrible to contemplate such a state of society. 
Why ’“— and here he turned to the lawyers who were in the bar—‘ why, out 
of all the large number of divorce cases before me recently, there were only 
two of the persons married before 1870! Does not this show that young 
people are entering into this solemn contract with the most trivial ideas of 
its importance, and with the feeling that they can be freed from the bonds 
whenever they like? I am not responsible for the laws as they stand. I 
can only administer them. But I will say that, so far as I can prevent it, 
they shall not be used to facilitate the development of such a state of 
morals.’ 

“ The Supreme Court was in session ten days. In that time there were 
heard two civil causes, and one of these was the simple proving of a will. 
The entire time of the court, with the exception of that part devoted to 
these two cases, was taken up in the hearing of'divorce suits. There were 
thirty of these in all. Two of them were based upon clearly-proved adul- 
tery ; the others were those of this bevy of young girls, who filed up to the 
court-house, and sat in rows, like school-girls, upon the witnesses’ seats. 

“There probably is no part of the’ United States in which there are fewer 
foreigners than on Cape Cod. The people who live here are the descend- 
ants of the first settlers. The Cape is full of traditions, and the orthodox 
church has always had a strong foothold here. Yet there are probably to- 
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day more divorced people on the Cape than in any similarly populated area 
inthe country. Young men and young women are to be found in every 
town who have been man and wife, but are so no longer.” 
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And from one of our contemporaries we cut, not without a 
feeling of shame for our country, the following statement in re- 
ference to divorce, collated from original sources: 


“The Vermont Chronicle is making a specialty in gathering divorce sta- 
tistics, particularly with reference to the New England States. In a recent 
issue it presented some startling figures in regard to divorces in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Vermont. The first of these States 
has within the last nineteen years granted seven thousand two hundred and 
twenty-three absolute divorces, and more than half of the whole number 
were procured within the last seven years. The following tabulation shows 
the operation of the divorce-mill in that State for the last ten years: 


























YEAR | Number of | Number of | Ratio of Divorce 
. Divorces. | Marriages, | to Marriage. 

In 1869, | 339 14,826 | I to 43.7 

In 1870, . fus'% .| 378 14,721 1 to 38.9 

In 1871, . “ ° | 326 15,740 | 1 to 48.3 

In 1872, 342 16, 142 1 to 47.2 

In 1873, 449 16, 1437 I to 36.6 

In 1874, . ‘ : | 648 15,504 1 to 24.0 

In 1875, . ° . ; 578 13,663 I to 23.6 

In 1876, . ° ° , 526 12,749 I to 24.2 

In 1677, . .« . ‘ 551 12,758 | 1 to 23.1 

In 1878, . ° ped 596 oe #: be 

Total, ° “ ‘ 4733 | ee ee | 
| 

Ratio of divorces to marriages from 1869 to 1873, . ‘ ° ° 1 to 42.9 
Ratio of divorces to marriages from 1874 to 1877, . ‘ ° . I to 23.7 
Ratio of divorces to population in 1870, . ° ° ° ° - 1to 3,855 
Ratio of divorces to population in 1875, . ° ° ° ° . t0a0n ° 


“ Rhode Island, according to the Chronicle, shows for the last nine years 
one thousand six hundred and seventy divorces to twenty-one thousand 
seven hundred and fifteen marriages, giving a ratio of one divorce to thir- 
teen marriages, with a slight increase in the later years. There is one 
divorce in that State to about every one thousand and two hundred of its 
inhabitants. This beats Massachusetts in the divorce business. 

“The statistics for Connecticut cover a period of nearly thirty years. In 
1849 only ninety-one divorces were granted in that State; yet, in conse- 
quence of a change made in the law that year, the number was increased 
more than one-third ina single year. In 1864 the number of divorces was 
four hundred and twenty-six, and in 1877 it was four hundred and forty- 
eight, which was about the annual average fora series of years. The ratio 
of divorces to marriages in that State is as one to about ten and four-tenths. 
The Chronicle estimates that there must be one divorce to every eight Pro- 
testant marriages. Connecticut is said to be ‘the land of steady habits,’ 
and this fact is illustrated in the uniformity of her divorce ratio for years 
past. Her average deaths are not more regular than her divorces. 

“The average ratio of divorces to marriages in Vermont is one to six- 
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teen, which is better than that of Rhode Island and Connecticut, but not so 
good as that of Massachusetts. Taking these four States together, the 
number of divorces in 1877 was one thousand three hundred and thirty-one; 
and if we add Maine and New Hampshire, and assume for them about the 
same proportion of divorces to population, we shall have not far from eigh- 
teen hundred divorces in the New England States for that year. 

“These statistics, which seem to have been carefully gathered by the 
Chronicle, reveal an alarming state of facts as to the condition and stability 
of families in New England. We noticed not long since that in a two days’ 
session of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts there were no less 
than thirty-four applications from unhappy husbands or wives for a divorce 
decree ; and in most of these cases the evidence showed that the marriages 
sought to be thus dissolved were of comparatively recent date. The theory 
of the law is that marriage is not simply a contract, to be entered into at 
the option of the parties, and then to be dissolved at their mutual pleasure ; 
but that it is an institution, as well as a contract, and, hence, that when the 
relation is once assumed it is permanent until terminated by death or by 
the authority of law. This is clearly the theory of the Bible. Both law 
and religion recognize marriage as the basis of the family; and the family 
is not only the divinely-ordained instrumentality for perpetuating the race, 
but also the most important factor in the whole scheme of social, political, 
and religious existence. The state has an immense interest in preserving 
the family, as an organization built upon the theory of monogamy; and 
hence every civilized state has from time immemorial had its law for the 
regulation of marriage and the rights and duties resulting therefrom. 

“It is undoubtedly true that there are cases in which married parties 
should be divorced by the authority of the state, as the least of two evils; 
and yet a free-and-easy system of divorce, as the effect of lax and improper 
laws or of the bad administration of good laws, is both a nuisance anda 
curse to human society. The general tendency of divorce legislation is 
toward a dangerous laxity, and the same is true of its administration. 
While we do not say that New England is in a worse condition than other 
parts of the country on this subject, we nevertheless think that the statis- 
tics given by the Chronicle deserve the most serious attention. A State in 
which the proportion of divorces to marriages is as one to ten should cer- 
tainly study this question carefully, ascertain the causes, and devise and 
apply the proper remedy. There must be a radical fault in the laws or the 
morals, or both, of such a State. 

“Including Vermont, the rate of divorce to marriage in the four States 
for the last few years is as follows: Vermont, 1 to 16; Massachusetts, 1 to 
23.7; Rhode Island, 1 to 13; Connecticut, 1 to 10.4. Massachusetts began 
to decline last, and is better off as yet than either of the other three States; 
but her downward tendency is fearfully rapid. Indeed, it is scarcely paral- 
leled by the increase of divorce in Connecticut from 1849 to 1853. Taking, 
now, the four States together, in the year 1877 there were granted 1,33! 
divorces in those States. If Maine and New Hampshire have a like record 
of temporary marriages, not far from 1,800 divorces are granted annually in 
New England. The recent change for the better in the laws of Connecticut 
had some effect toward improvement, which is said also to be very notice- 
able in the Vermont courts. 
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«One thing seems pretty well established, and that is that if married 

ple who have a notion that they would like to separate should find it 
more difficult than it is, many who now part would remain together, and 
would probably live as good lives as if they lived alone or with some 
‘affinity.’ The strictness of the Catholic Church in regard to divorce goes 
to show this. Divorces are extremely rare among Catholics. It is also 
noticeable that any change toward greater liberty of divorce increases the 
number of divorces. It has been so in our State, and we have been sadly 
disgraced by it. The people of Massachusetts are also beginning to think 
that a mistake was made in 1865 when Governor Andrew caused a bill to 
be reported which allowed divorced people to be married again, and that 
the further modification of the divorce laws of the State has been prolific of 
evil. Too much freedom seems to have produced greater evils than it was 
intended to cure, and it is high time that people who believe in the family 
and monogamy should turn their serious attention to the matter.” ; 


We may pass without remark many of the sidelong inferences 
here made by the writer, with many of which we take the most 
decided issue, since they are false in fact and illogical even in 
theory ; but we call the attention of readers to the general tone of 
sadness which very properly pervades the whole piece. Indeed, 
wheresoever the state has intermeddled with that which is not of 
its own competency—and the sacraments are not, never were, and 
cannot be under the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate—such a 
medley has been the natural consequence that chaos or Egyptian 
darkness would be day in comparison. The frightful multiplica- 
tion of causes deemed sufficient for divorce in this country almost 
makes plausible the description of Mr. Baring-Gould which we 
quote further on. 

These reproving statistics have at least a collaterally good 
effect, since they force even the thoughtless to come to a general 
conclusion that such consequences cannot arise from any good 
source, and the time is undoubtedly fast approaching when these 
questions, which include in their universality the whole common 
weal, having no satisfactory solution but in the Catholic Church, 
must force men to recognize her claims upon the world as the 
only authority capable of grasping with and solving distinctly 
the problems of life. We quote again from outsiders: Mr. Bar- 
ing-Gould, in Germany, Past and Present, vol. i., article Marriage, 
page 163, speaks in the following manner regarding marriage as 
a mere civil transaction : 


“The inevitable result of the laxity of dealing with marriage by the 
Protestant Church has been a corresponding laxity of morals. Thus, 
throughout Germany the statistics of illegitimacy show a much higher rate 
among the Protestants than among the Catholics. For instance : 
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“ Province of Prussia (Protestant), illegitimate births are 9.0 per 100. 
Province of Brandenburg (Protestant), illegitimate births are 10.9 per 100, 
Province of Pomerania (Protestant), illegitimate births are 10.0 per 100, 
Province of Schleswig-Holstein (Protestant), illegitimate births are 96 
per 100. 
Province of Westphalia (Catholic), illegitimate births are 2.7 per too. 
Province of Rhineland (Catholic), illegitimate births are 3.0 per oo, 
— Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, 1876.” 


So also in the towns that can be compared as almost exclusive- 
ly Catholic or Protestant : 


“ Berlin (Protestant), illegitimate births are 13.5 per 100, 
Magdeburg (Protestant), illegitimate births are 9.6 per too. 
Hanover (Protestant), illegitimate births are 8.9 per too. 
Coblenz (Catholic), illegitimate births are 2.7 per 1oo. 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Catholic), illegitimate births are 2.2 per too. 
Treves (Catholic), illegitimate births are 2.3 per roo. 


“In Thuringia, where the population is who]ly Evangelical, the average of 
illegitimate births in the towns is 12.0, at Altenburg 14.5, Coburg 12.8, Hild- 
burghausen 10.8, Weimar 8.8. If marriage be a mere civil contract, then that 
contract may be dissolved, and a fresh one entered into without scandal. 
This is an obvious deduction, and has been drawn in Germany. The civil 
board which binds together may dissolve the tie, and dissolve it for the 
most trivial reasons. Yet the percentage of divorce is not as high as might 
be expected. The actual number of divorced persons of both sexes in Ger- 
many at the census of December 1, 1871, was only 69,794. Out of 10,000 per- 
sons over the age of 15 there are in Prussia 30 divorces, in Saxony 37, in 
Wiirtemberg 32, in Bavaria 11, and in Baden 10. The reason of the average 
being no higher is that divorces are almost wholly among the Protestants, 
and amongst them are confined to the citizen, professional, and noble 
classes, whereas the peasantry rarely resort to the board fora divorce. It 
is due also to the fact that the number of those who return themselves as 
divorced at a census does not represent half of those who have been 
divorced. As a general rule two-thirds of those who get divorced marry 
again. Consequently the average for Prussia should be go in 10,000, instead 
of 30. In Transylvania it is said that among the German Lutherans wo out 
of every three girls who get married are divorced before the end of the year, and 
that most married women have had three husbands.” 


Quoting also C. Boner, 7ransylvania, its Products and People, 
London, 1865, the following startling account is given: 


“ Among the Saxon peasantry a wife or a husband is a thing which may 
for convenience’ sake be put aside or changed at pleasure. Divorce is a 
thing of such every-day occurrence, is decided on so lightly and allowed so 
easily, that it has become a marked feature, indeed, a component part, of 
Saxon rural life. A separation of husband and wife after three, four, or 
even six weeks’ marriage is nothing rare or strange; and the woman 
divorced will often want six or eight. months of being sixteen. Among a 
portion of the Saxons, marriage may almost be said to be merely a tem- 
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porary arrangement between two contracting parties; very frequently 
neither expects it to last long, and may have resolved that it shall not. In 
the village near the Kochel sixteen marriages took place in one year; at 
the end of twelve months only six of the contracting parties were still liv- 
ing together. In the place where I write this there are at this moment 
eleven bridal pairs intending to celebrate their wedding a fortnight hence. 
Of these eleven the schoolmaster observed that there would probably not 
be many living together by this time next year. The clergyman, too, was 
of opinion that before long many would come to him with grounds fora 
separation. Divorce is easy, and belongs so intimately to married life that 
even before the wedding it is talked of, and under certain probable even- 
tualities looked forward to as consequent on the approaching union. ‘Try 
to like him,’ says the father to the girl, ‘and if later you find you can't do it 
I will have you separated.’ In the village where I was staying five suits for 
separation were pending ; indeed, such cases are always going on. I have 
talked over this crying evil with the Saxon clergy, and from these have 
learned how futile the causes generally were. One husband did not be- 
lieve what his wife had said, and she immediately wanted to-be separated, 
as “she could not live with a man who could not trust her.’ Another did 
not eat his dinner with appetite. ‘Oh!’ said his wife, ‘it seems my cooking 
does not please you; if I cannot satisfy you,’ etc. The chief cause of com- 
plaint of another husband, whose pretty young wife I frequently saw at her 
father’s house, was that she had washed some linen again after his mother 
had already washed it, and ‘ that was an insult to his mother.’” 


Of Hungary Mr. Boner says: 


“In a Hungarian town of somewhat more than 4,000 inhabitants there 
were pending in 1862 no less than 171 divorce suits. All these were among 
the Calvinist population. 

“In Denmark divorce is much more common than in Germany. From 
what I have seen and heard I fear that morals are at a terribly low ebb in 
the peninsula and its islands. Out of 10,000 in Germany over 15 years old 
26 are divorced ; in Denmark 50; in Hungary 44; in Switzerland (exclusive- 
ly among the Zwinglians and Calvinists) 47; in Catholic Austria there are 
only 4.8. 

“At Hamburg, out of the adult population, there are 70 divorced per- 
sons out of 10,000 remaining unmarried at the census of 1871; in Bremen 
38; in Leipsic 48. On the other hand, in the purely Catholic towns, as 
Treves, there are only 7 ; at Cologne 9; at Miinster 9. 

“The statistical report of the government, 1872, says: ‘The proportion 
relatively to the religious confessions is unmistakable. In the specially 
Evangelical districts divorces are frequent ; in the strictly Catholic districts 
they are rare.’ 

“In the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, especially Vaud, divorce is 
almost as frequent as among the Saxons in Transylvania. A friend who 
lived in Vaud has told me how he sat down at table with a party, four gen- 
tlemen, with their four wives, each of whom had been the wife of one of the 
others. They met without the slightest restraint and as the best of friends. 
It has not come to this yet in Germany; not, at least, in the South. Di- 
vorces are most frequent in the North. In 1877, in a town of South Ger- 
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many, with a population of 25,000 (one-tenth Protestants), there were seven 
divorces, all either among the Protestants or in cases of mixed marriages; 
and 245 marriages, or about three per cent., end in separation.” * 
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Summing up his interesting article on marriage, Mr. Baring. 
Gould says, p. 167: 


“ Altogether the present condition of morals in Germany is such as to 
impress one with the danger of dissociating the idea of marriage from reli- 
gion. Where passion and temptation are strong, and the tie is regarded as 
a mere business contract, there passion will have its way as every new 
temptation arises. . . . But it is a danger to society when the marriage bond 
is made so easy of rupture that marriage becomes a joining of hands, and 
down the middle and up again, as in a country-dance, with ever-changing 
partners. The economy of nature demands paramount care to be extended 
to the protection of the child, and natural religion requires that the sanc- 
tity of home will surround and hallow the nursery. But how can that be a 
home, or be called such, where the husband and the father are not necessa- 
rily one, and that sacred where marriage is treated as a mere civil contract? 
Divorce laws should be the thorny burrs protecting the child, and preserv- 
ing a home and training for it. If it were not for children, law and social 
customs would be sufficient to guarantee order. The foundations of the 
state are laid in the family, and not in the individual, and the first care of the 
state should be to hedge round that plural unit. The strength of a coun- 
try does not consist in its great armies, but lies in its multitudes of house- 
holders, each a rootlet clinging to the soil and capable of infinite multipli- 
cation. We may hesitate whether that nation is advancing in a right di- 
rection, and giving great promise of a future, where marriages are steadily 
on the decline and divorces are becoming more common and shameless.” 








The following is taken from Hausner’s Vergleichende Statis- 
tik von Europa, 1865, giving a synoptical view of the shame of 
North Germany : 








“In Hamburg there is one prostitute to 48 inhabitants—every ninth 
girl. 

In Berlin there is one prostitute to 62 inhabitants. 

In London there is one prostitute to 91 inhabitants. 

In Vienna there is one prostitute to 159 inhabitants. 

In Munich there is one prostitute to 222 inhabitants. 

In Dresden there is one prostitute to 236 inhabitants. 

In Paris there is one prostitute to 247 inhabitants. 

In Brussels there is one prostitute to 275 inhabitants. 

In Strassburg there is one prostitute to 302 inhabitants. 
































- We have taken thus much pains to lay before thinking men 
some remarks naturally elicited by this portion of the Encyclical. 
With still greater happiness we point to the letter itself, contain- 
ing in small compass the doctrine of the Gospel in relation to 
Christian marriage. 
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{NoTE.—It is possible that some persons looking superficially over this 
article, or hearing some report of it from others, may take up the notion that 
Protestant marriages in general are condemned as invalid. To prevent all 
mistakes of this kind, it may be well to state explicitly that the conjugal 
contract between unbaptized persons is recognized as true and lawful mar- 
riage under the natural law. Also, that all marriages of baptized persons, 
between whom there exists no impediment, who intend to make a perma- 
nent lifelong connubial contract, are recognized as valid and indissoluble. 
Wherefore, when Protestants who are thus validly married are received 
into the Catholic Church, no ceremony is needed to sanctify their marriage, 
and the children born in wedlock from Protestant parents are recognized as 
legitimate by the ecclesiastical law.] 





PERE LEJEUNE. 


AT Rouen, in the Lent of 1629, a numerous auditory assem- 
bled around the pulpit of a young preacher, and listened with 
eager attention to his familiar and persuasive eloquence. This 
preacher, Pére Lejeune, one day began his discourse still in full 
possession of his eyesight, but in the course of the sermon it was 
suddenly obscured, and he was blind. 

Passing his hand across his eyes for a moment, he continued 
his address as if nothing had happened, and at its conclusion, 
stretching out his arms to feel his way down the steps he could 
no longer see, he requested that some one would assist him to de- 
scend. 

This blind priest was soon to rank among the most celebrated 
missionary-preachers of his time. For forty years, notwithstand- 
ing his infirmity, he fulfilled his difficult ministry with indefati- 
gable courage. Lorraine, Flanders, Franche-Comté, Burgundy, 
Provence—in fact, every part of France—received him in turn, 
and the loving zeal which fired his heart everywhere gave force 
to his plain-spoken admonitions. 

Pére Lejeune was aided in his arduous task by Pére Lefévre, 
who had been assigned to him by the superior of the Oratory as 
guide and reader. The hearty co-operation of these two religious 
in their apostolic duties was touching to witness. For a period 
of more than twenty years might these inseparable missionaries 
be seen, the one leading his blind companion by the hand through 
the streets of the towns, or holding his horse’s bridle along the 
narrow country paths; or again, in some village presbytery, the 
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one would dictate while the other wrote. But this happy fra- 
ternity of fatigues, devotedness, and zeal was ended by the death, 
in 1655, of Pére Lefévre. His loss was irreparable to Pére Le. 
jeune, who did not find the same affectionate consideration and at- 
tentive care in the successors of his first beloved guide. 

The sermons of Pére Lejeune, of which three hundred and 
sixty-two remain, are little known, having been thrown into the 
shade by the renown of the great orators of the seventeenth 
century; and yet the works of this preacher deserve a better fate 
than the oblivion into which they have fallen. They have acertain 
originality and power peculiar to themselves, an independence 
of thought and style which merits the attention of literary critics. 
All the author’s predilections are for the poor, and especially 
poor country people; so much so that he needed constraint be- 
fore he could be induced to occupy the pulpits of the great towns. 
Thus we find habitually in his sermons a simple, familiar, and 
energetic tone, and expressions fresh and to the point, which are 
the more telling because not rounded off into the conventional- 
isms of elegant phraseology. 

In the freedom of his style, the archaism of his words, and 
the construction of his sentences, as well as in the mould of his 
thoughts, Pére Lejeune appears to belong less to the century of 
Louis XIV. than to the period preceding it ; but he is superior in 
good taste and simplicity to many of the famous preachers of the 
sixteenth century, nor do we find in his sermons the pedantry, 
triviality, and affectation of the preachers who preceded him. 

We will quote a few lines, taken at random, from this popular 
orator. He is preaching on “ Alms, which are meritorious in the 
sight of God.” 

“See you,” he says, “on the one side, this poor man who has lost his 
sight, who cannot take two steps without feeling before him with his stick, 
and who stumbles at every little obstacle? Do you see, on the other, that 
man who has good eyes, eyes into which shines the light of heaven, eyes that 
are well open? It is this blind man who leads the man that can see. Again, 
do you see this paralytic, stretched on his bed, motionless as a statue, crip- 
pled in all his members, and unable to move himself ; and there a man in 
good health, gay, lively, robust, ready for anything? It is the paralytic who 
carries this robust person, and who carries him very far. Once more, do 
you see this poor man covered with rags, who lies on straw and lives only 
on alms ; and do you see, on the other hand, this count or marquis, in his car- 
riage, attended by a grand train of people, and covered with silk and gold? 
It is this poor man who feeds, clothes, and enriches this marquis ; for the no- 
bleman, who is rich, in good health, and who can see well, is taken to hea- 
ven, borne into Paradise, and endowed with temporal goods by the charities 
which he exercises toward the poor, the blind, and the paralytic.” 
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In another place Pére Lejeune reminds masters that the 
man who serves them is “ neither a slave, nor a criminal, nor a 
beast, but their brother. What doI say ?—the brother even of 
Jesus Christ, child of the same Father, called to the same glory, 
heir of the same kingdom.” “These poor servants,” he contin- 
ues, “everywhere humiliated, everywhere repulsed and despised, 
and treated as the sweepings of the house, do plenty of penance 
that is hard enough here below, without its being necessary to 
add other mortifications to those they have already.” Again, he 
raises his voice to deplore the extreme misery of his dear poor in 
the country places. “You ought,” he exclaims, “to have hearts 
full of pity and the tenderest compassion for the poor peasants, 
who are made the butt of every sort of disgrace. They have lit- 
tle or no spiritual help, and scarcely any preaching. The nobles 
tyrannize over them, the bailifis overreach them, the gendarmes 
pillage them, the townspeople deceive them, and they are ruined 
by law-suits.” 

Thus this simple missionary-priest already saw plainly the in- 
curable evils which were later on to drag France down into an 
abyss. The dying nation was asking for bread; and yet this was 
in the full tide of her military glory, and sixty years before Vau- 
ban uttered the cry of alarm. 

In the Life and Works of Pire Lejeune * M. Y Abbé Renoux mer- 
its the thanks of the historian and literary man as well as the 
Christian, by recalling these too-long-forgotten sermons, which, 
besides dwelling with eloquence and simplicity on our unchang- 
ing duties, furnish many an interesting glimpse into the manners 
of the times in which they were preached. 
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THE Lire AND CHARACTER OF LEONARD Woops, D.D., LL.D. By Edwards 

A. Park. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1880. 

This small pamphlet of fifty-two pages has an importance and interest 
out of all proportion to its size. Dr. Park is the Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the Andover Theological Seminary. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he has been an instructor of youth, first as professor at Amherst, 
where he was idolized by all the students, and for above forty years at 


* Le Pore Lejeune, sa Vie, son Giuvre et ses Sermons. Par Abbé J. Renoux, Prof. a la 
Faculté de Théol.” Paris : Bray. 
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Andover, of which he was an alumnus. There is a small number of Protes- 
tant clergymen in New England, not the most conspicuous or of the great- 
est popular fame among their brethren, who have attained a degree of 
learning and culture very far above the common level of educated Ameri- 
cans and equal to that of the most cultured Europeans. Dr. Park is pre- 
eminent among these clerical scholars, and especially distinguished for 
power of original thought, and for a style in speaking and writing of most 
excellent and peculiar qualities. These qualities are shown in the pam- 
phlet before us. They are wholly his own, and remind us of the days 
when in his youth he held all, even the most giddy and boyish of his pupils, 
willing captives under the spell of his purely and highly intellectual elo- 
quence. Asa piece of character-painting, the sketch of Dr. Woods is mas- 
terly. The writer of this notice knew Dr. Woods intimately during the lat- 
ter part of his student-life and his residence in New York, and for several 
months lived in his father’s family. We remember him perfectly, and the 
reading of Dr. Park’s description is like looking at one of Healy’s portraits, 
The subject of Dr. Park’s biographical description, Dr. Leonard Woods, Jr., 
was a man of unique personality, one of the most gifted, cultivated, and fas- 
cinating men of his age in New England, of most lovable character, of a 
very singular career and history. That which makes the history of his in- 
tellectual and religious life most peculiar and interesting is the illustration 
it furnishes of the change which has taken place in the offspring of the 
highest class of Puritans, what Oliver Wendell Holmes calls their Brahmini- 
cal caste. The effect of the more enlarged and refined intellectual and 
social culture which has grown out of the older and simpler conditions of 
the Puritan commonwealth has been, as all know, a profound alteration of 
the traditional Calvinistic theology of the pilgrim-fathers of New England. 
Andover was founded with the express purpose of arresting the change and | 
restoring the genuine Puritan religion. The elder Dr. Woods was the great 

dogmatic and polemic theologian of the Total Depravity and Election 
scheme. Nevertheless, he was a most amiable and genial man, and, in his 
later years, one of his dearest and most respected friends was a /eswuit, the 
late venerable Father McElroy. Nothing could be more removed froma 
gloomy and fanatical Puritanism than was the tone and spirit which pre- 
vailed in the great literary and social community inhabiting the delightful 
Hill of Andover. The human nature was too strong in the excellent di- 
vines themselves, in their wives and sons and daughters, and in the crowd 
of young men and boys gathered in the studious halls founded by the mu- 
nificence of Phillips, and it was too well seconded by the beauty of the 
nature which surrounded them, and the influence of classical study, of his- 
torical and general research, of curious investigation into critical, philo- 
sophical, and theological questions, to be quelled and confined by Calvinis- 
tic dogmatism. It is a curious fact that in the family of Dr. Woods himself, 
a son, a son-in-law, and two grandsons were Episcopalian ministers, while a 
daughter with all her family became Catholics. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is 
a granddaughter of Dr. Stuart. Those who have read the poem of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes at the centennial festivity of Phillips Academy, need not 
be reminded of the change in Andover which is manifested by the fact that 
a production of that kind, ridiculing the most sacred words of the Nicene 
Creed, could be delivered before the faculty and alumni of that former 
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stronghold of orthodoxy. Dr. Park’s discourse on Dr. Woods, pronounced 
in the chapel of the seminary, is an equally singular and significant phe- 
nomenon in the eyes of those who remember the ancient Andover under 
Dr. Porter's reign, although, of course, there is no resemblance between 
these two productions, except the negative one of contrariety to old An- 
dover ideas. It is a patent fact that Andover is almost as wavering and un- 
settled as New Haven. We do not think that even Princeton is altogether 
firm. Calvinistic orthodoxy! your day is over, your parables are ended. It 
is in vain that some who cling to the obsolete pretend to ignore the fact at 
which they inwardly tremble. Two opposite currents tend, one toward ra- 
tionalism and the New Christianity, the other toward the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Leonard Woods, Jr., followed this second direction, but his move- 
ment was as a hyperbolic asymptote, and seemed ever approaching without 
ever reaching the truth. Dr. Park observes a discreet reticence on this 
mystery in Dr. Woods’ career. Mr. Everett, who is a Unitarian and there- 
fore more untrammelled in his speech, in his Bowdoin discourse throws a 
little more light on it, but still leaves us in the dark as to what Dr. Woods’ 
theoretical justification of his position midway between Catholicity and Pro- 
testantism may have been. The enigma is easily solved by the supposition 
that he had not the courage of his convictions. But, not having had any 
personal communication with Dr. Woods since the time that he went as 
professor to Bangor, we do not feel competent to add anything to what is 
said by his latest friends and confidants, and prefer to leave what is myste- 
rious in his belief, opinions, and conduct just where they leave it, without any 
explanation. The severe afflictions and sufferings of his later years are, in 
our eyes, a sign of the grace and mercy of God towards him. His soul was 
shut out from communion with every being but God, and what passed in 
that soul is a deeper mystery than the other. He died repeating the child’s 
prayer, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” and we pray that God may grant 
that prayer and give to his soul eternal repose with the just. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD PIONEER. By Peter H. Burnett (the first 
Governor of California). New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880. 


The adventurous life of the frontiersman, the. long and perilous march 
of the emigrant train across the plains, the rush to new fields of explora- 
tion, are things of the past. 

The Western settlers of to-day travel for te most part in comfortable 
railroad carriages to their destination. From the very first they are sur- 
rounded by the appliances of civilization; they have few of the discomforts 
and none of the dangers of the generation that preceded them. Their lot 
is a far easier one, but it is also far less interesting. There is a charm of ro- 
mance about the life of a pioneer of the past generation compared to which 
the present existence of a settler on the frontier is tame and monotonous, 
If there be an heroic age in American history it was the age of the early 
pioneers, and those adventurous spirits who forty years ago crossed the 
Missouri River and passed through three thousand miles of unexplored 
country to the Pacific were its heroes. 

One of these old pioneers has now given us his recollections of those 
times and events, and, though written in the most matter-of-fact style, his 
narrative is full of interest. 
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Mr. Burnett was born in Tennessee, and at an early age removed with 
his family to Clay Co., Missouri, then one of the last outposts of civiliza- 
tion. His account of the struggles and vicissitudes of frontier-life in the 
Southwest is very entertaining. Lawyers will be particularly interested in 
reading his reminiscences of the Missouri bar, of which he was a member in 
its most primitive state. His legal relations with Joseph Smith and other 
Mormon elders, and his estimate of them, are matters of general interest. 

Though successful in his profession, and rising into prominence, Mr, 
Burnett in 1843 determined to emigrate to Oregon, and, as he himself tells 
us, for three reasons: first, to assist in planting an American colony on the 
Pacific ; second, to restore the failing health of his wife ; and, third, to pay 
his business debts. The journey occupied five months. The pleasures and 
hardships, the hopes and fears, of that momentous trip are briefly but gra- 
phically related in chapters iii., iv. v. Of the three objects he had in view, 
the first two at least were happily accomplished in a few years after his 
arrival on the Pacific slope. : 

Oregon at this period was disputed territory. Both the English and 
American governments claimed it, and the Hudson Bay Co. occupied it. 
Mr. Burnett foresaw that if a considerable number of American citizens 
settled in it the territory would have to be ceded to the United States; and 
so it proved. His intelligence and patriotism had much to do with se- 
curing for us this magnificent State. Mrs. Burnett, too, entirely regained 
her health in that genial clime. And although Mr. Burnett did not gain 
wealth in Oregon, he there gained the pearl which is above all price—the 
light of Catholic faith. The reasons that led to his conversion he has 
already given to the world in his admirable book, The Path which led a 
Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic Church. 

The news of the discovery of gold in California reached Oregon in 1848, 
and Mr. Burnett at once determined to seek in the gold-fields the means, so 
long desired, of liquidating his debts. His description of the journey from 
the Columbia River to the Sacramento Valley is delightful reading. He 
did not remain long in the mines, however. He soon turned to the more 
congenial pursuit of the practice of the law. From this time his success in 
life was brilliant. He became one of the leading lawyers of the State, judge 
of the Supreme Court, and first governor of California. Here surely were 
successes and honors enough to satisfy a man of far greater ambition than 
upright, simple, unostentatious Judge Burnett. 

No one, we think, will read this autobiography who will not feel a genu- 
ine admiration for the fine intellect, the sound judgment, the truthful mind, 
and the honest heart of its author. Few men have had a more varied ex- 
perience in life than he, and fewer still have been as competent to profit by 
that experience. And now, when at the age of threescore years and ten he 


gives us his opinions of men and things, he may well command our atten- 
tion. 


Bianip. By Robert D. Joyce, author of Deirdre. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1879. 
No one who has read Derdre and will read Blanid can doubt that Dr. 
Joyce is a poet “tothe manner born.” He has a fine imagination and ex- 
cellent descriptive powers. His verses have an easy and rhythmical flow. 
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It requires genuine skill, if not inspiration, to carry the reader unwearied 
through a poem of two hundred and fifty pages, yet Dr. Joyce does this and 
agreat deal more. Like its predecessor, Deirdre, Blanid is founded on one 
of those old Celtic legends with which the author is so familiar, and which 
he knows so well how to weave into the measure of his tuneful verse. 

Blanid—Blossom Bright—the daughter of the king of the Isle of Man, 
has many suitors among the.princes of Europe, but disdains them all until 
she meets Cuchullen, who proves to be the son of her father’s mortal enemy. 
The recital of their mutual love and its tragical ending form the theme, which 
the space allowed to this short crztzgue will not permit us to develop more 
fully. The tale is well told, the versification melodious and smooth, and at 
times full of fire or of tenderness. The poem contains many beautiful de- 
scriptive passages, and there are several very musical bits of song scat- 
tered through its pages. 

In our opinion the dedicatory verses are among the best in the volume: 
—much better than the concluding ones, which seem rather hurried and 
abrupt. A certain hastiness of execution all through, with an occasional in- 
felicity in the choice of words, are faults that mar the beauty of the poem. 
Admirers of Detrdre will not be disappointed in Blanid, and those who 
make first acquaintance with the poet through the medium of his latest 
work will, if we mistake not, seek still further to improve their opportuni- 
ties. 


ArRD RIGH DEIGHIONACH NA TEAMHRACH, SGEUL AIR EIRINN ANNS AN 
SEISEADH Aols. The Last Monarch of Tara: a tale of Ireland in the 
Sixth Century. By Eblana. Revised and corrected by the Very Rev. 
U.J, Canon Bourke, M.R.LA. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper 
Sackville Street. 1880. (For sale by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co., New York.) 


Respectable and fairly intelligent people are still to be met who do not 
know that for a considerable period of time during the early part of the 
middle ages Ireland was the sanctuary, and almost the only sanctuary, for 
European learning. True, this fact has been often enough asserted, but it 
has generally been so bound up in wreaths of shamrocks, lit up by “sun- 
bursts,” and accompanied with all the other stock paraphernalia of Irish 
spread-eagleism that it has not met the attention it naturally deserves from 
an historical point of view. That the Irish had a very ancient language of 
their own, and that they’: had some schools of merit while England and 
France were still in a semi-barbarous state, and while Germany was still 
wholly barbarous, even the most invidious English writers have always ad- 
mitted. For it could not be forgotten that several of the Carlovingian kings 
of France, and the great Alfred of England himself, had gone to Ireland 
for their education. Yet the admission was grudgingly made; for how could 
a country which uot a century ago ranked among the lowest of European 
States in point of average intelligence and education, have ever been re- 
markable as the home of learning and the delight of scholars? True, the 
Same question might have been asked about Greece; but then Greece had 
at least preserved its language, though in a corrupt form, while the Irish, 
as a people, had pretty generally lost the use of their native tongue. Not 
only that, but it was known to be a fact that many Irish who could speak 
the ancient language were so much ashamed of it that they were accus- 
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tomed among foreigners to deny any knowledge of it. If they had ever 
been a learned, scholarly nation where were the remains of their ancient 
learning? If these remains existed why were the people ashamed of a 
language that had once been the medium of this learning? Of course the 
answer on the Irish side is easy enough. One of the many unfortunate re- 
sults of the almost continuous wars that have desolated their land for centu- 
ries has been the destruction of vast quantities of books and manuscripts 
that, with our modern facilities of printing, would easily have made the re- 
putation of any nation for scholarship. But happily all have not been de- 
stroyed. Great numbers of manuscripts still remain scattered through the 
various libraries of the Continent and of England. The library of Dublin 
University contains more than a thousand volumes of MSS. in Gaelic that 
have not yet been translated. It is only within comparatively a few years, 
and mainly through the exertions of German, French, and Italian scholars, 
that these ancient works have been brought again to public attention and 
placed within the reach of the learned world. Germans especially have 
done a great deal towards the resuscitation of the old Gaelic language, and 
consequently towards the diffusion of knowledge concerning the works of 
those indefatigable old Irish monks who, not satisfied with turning Ireland 
almost into a vast monastery and university, carried their headlong enthu- 
siasm for religion and learning all over the accessible parts of Europe, from 
Italy to Iceland. Before the tenth century came to an end Irish monks 
had founded twelve monasteries in England, thirteen in Scotland, forty- 
eight in the various kingdoms and duchies of France, nine in Belgium, six 
in Italy, and twenty or more in Switzerland besides many in the southern 
provinces of Germany. One hundred and fifty Irish saints, of whom thirty- 
six were martyrs, are patrons of churches in Germany alone; Italy has 
thirteen Irish patron saints, and England forty-four. 

Now, a nation that could have shown so active an intellectual life during 
a period when cras§ darkness was settling over the face of nearly all the 
rest of Europe is surely deserving of study during that brilliant and, alas! 
it must be said, almost only brilliant period of its very long and eventful 
career. Histories of Ireland have never been very scarce, but for the most 
part they have been written in so unsystematic a way, they have so sadly 
mixed fact with fiction, and they have so habitually combined blatant 
boasting with whining complaint, as to disgust or repel serious readers. 

The Last Monarch of Tara is an attempt in the form of fiction to 
convey a vivid idea of the Irish and the Irish way of living in the sixth cen- 
tury. The author, who is a lady, says of the book in her preface : 

“ The subject itself; the events recorded ; all the principal personages; 
the religious, literary, civil, and military institutions in all their details ; the 
manners and customs of all classes of the people; their houses, furniture, 
dress, ornaments, and everything which they used—all these things need no 
apology ; they are all of strict historical yom and in proof of this she 


refers her readers to the various authorities which she has consulted in the 
compilation of this little work.” 


She has certainly been very industrious in her researches. The book is 
no doubt a trustworthy manual for the subjects named in the above extract 
from her preface ; but many of the long-winded discourses might have been 
left out with advantage, first of all because they throw no light on the real 
history of the time, and then because they are extremely tiresome and will 
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scarcely ever be read by any of the readers of the book other than con- 
scientious critics. It is altogether incongruous to put what might have 
been the sentiments of O’Connell, say, into the mouth of a fighting chief of 
independent Erin. Barring the fustian—if we may be excused the expres- 
sion—the book is exceedingly interesting, and with a good index would be 
almost indispensable to the student of Irish antiquities. 


Our COMMON SCHOOL SysTEM. By Gail Hamilton. One vol.12mo. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 1880. 


This volume deals with the present condition of the state school sys- 
tem. It is not meant to be a discussion of the school guestion, although the 
facts presented show the deplorable condition of the New England schools, 
and will go far to justify the opponents of the present régime. 

That the state has an exclusive right to control the education of chil- 
dren is taken for granted, but the methods by which those in control of the 
school funds have departed from the original design of the advocates of 
state schools, and turned the taxes levied for primary instruction into the 
channels of higher education, are violently assailed, the authoress not even 
hesitating to state that normal schools and kindred institutions are injuri- 
ous to the growth of free citizens and fatal to the prosperity of the repub- 
lic. 

The basis of her argument against the higher education is that the free 
common school is to qualify the whole body of citizens for the performance 
of every duty that may fall to them by reason of their citizenship. The 
high and industrial schools fit the few for special occupations in life, con- 
sequently the school funds are unlawfully burdened with the cost of giving 
valuable advantages to the few at the expense of the whole community. 
How costly these advantages are may be judged from the fact that one- 
sixth of the money paid for instruction in Boston goes for the support of 
schools which only one pupil out of twenty-two ever enters. 

But the financial view does not absorb all of Gail Hamilton’s attention. 
She shows that although the common schools have failed to prepare chil- 
dren for the active duties of life, the supplementary institutions of learning 
have as plainly failed to better the condition of affairs. After crushing out 
schools of a high grade established and conducted by private enterprise, the 
new ones turn out graduates whose only reason for seeking the benefits of 
the higher education was its cheapness and novelty, and who insist on be- 
ing supplied with employment at public expense. To control places for 
them the managers of the educational machine seized, or are’ seizing, 
the patronage afforded by the common schools, and we may now see the 
fruits of the sacrifice the American people have made for education. Their 
common schools have been manipulated into mere feeders for the normal 
and high schools, and the primary schools have been turned into houses of 
refuge for the beneficiaries of the higher education. 

The arguments against the establishment of industrial schools are sharp 
and decisive, but the authoress allows herself to say so many witty things 
that attention is drawn from the main points, and little good will come of 
her efforts. The influence of the common schools has been to unfit those 
subjected to their processes and influences for ordinary occupations. They 
will not submit themselves to apprenticeship, and so lose all chance of get- 
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ting a living by mechanical employments. How to obtain skilled labor is 
now a problem with capitalists for the solution of which they and not the 
public at large should pay. This, at least, is her conclusion. 

Had the authoress brought the work to a close with the fourth chapter, 
her effort might have accomplished something. Twelve additional papers 
are inserted, each bristling with sharp points against forms of blanks, exami- 
nation under the microscope, supervision, and kindred subjects, which make 
the volume tedious, and in the end the reader can hardly help taking sides 
with the unlucky committee-men who stirred up the wrath of this caustic 
critic. 

After patiently reading all that she has to say, we feel that she cared 
more for making a startling book than for an earnest attempt to lop off ex- 
crescences from the education plant and return to the common-school sys- 
tem of the founders of this country—“ whose schools were, in fact, more 
like the parochial schools of the Roman Catholics, of which we disapprove, 
than like the actual public schools which we have established.” 

From the statement just quoted we are led to believe that Gail Hamilton 
is aware that there are appearing on all sides parochial schools instituted 
for the specific purpose of giving a common school education without cut- 
ting off the child from religious influences; and that they accomplish their 


purpose at a less cost than the cumbrous machines into which the state 
schools have grown. 


Tyborne, Dame Dolores, etc. London: Burns & Oates. 
Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 


THE STONELEIGHS OF STONELEIGH, AND OTHER TALES. 73 the author of 
( 


or sale by the 


Besides “ The Stoneleighs of Stoneleigh” this volume contains “The 
Feast of Flowers” and “A Pearl in Dark Waters.” All three of these illus- 
trate the struggle for the enjoyment of their commonest rights to which 
Catholics were, and are even yet, too often subjectedin England. Yet these 
are not controversial tales, so-called, nor are they filled with the stiff and 
tiresome moral reflections so common to fiction written with a religious 
purpose. The first two are stories of to-day. “The Feast of Flowers” isa 
touching and charming little tale, and has withal an air of reality. “A Pearl 
in Dark Waters” has considerable dramatic force. Its scene, like that of 
the other two stories, is in England, but during the bitter period for Catho- 
lics when Puritanism hatched the frightful Popish Plot, that made martyrs 
of so many holy, unoffending men and women. The various characters are 
skilfully drawn. Thetime-serving Catholics who believed, yet disguised their 
faith from fear of the malice that watched them, and those other warm and 
devoted souls that displayed the harmlessness of doves if not the wisdom 
of serpents, are well contrasted. Not the least interesting personage in the 
story, which is in part founded on historical facts, is Father Colombiére 
himself, the saintly confessor to the gentle Mary Beatrice, wife of the Duke 
of York. The “Stoneleighs of Stoneleigh” skilfully depicts the trials 
which many converts to the Catholic Church in England have to undergo 
among their relatives and former friends. The young French-Canadian 
.girl who is the principal heroine is a sweet being; her combined force of 
will and gentleness of manner are no more than we occasionally observe in 
the sex, but these qualities are here enhanced by the noble cause in which 
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they are displayed. The Stoneleighs themselves are a very commonplace 
lot, and appear all the more so by comparison with their foreign relative. 
The plot of the story is effective, and, though to our mind it is inferior to 
either of the two that follow it, “ The Stoneleighs ” will nevertheless repay 
the reader for the time given to it. Whether the lesson will profit the class 
it is intended for we cannot say. 


ANCIENT ROME, AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
An Outline of the History of the City from its first foundation by 
Romulus (B.C. 753) down to the erection of the Chair of St. Peter in the 
Ostrian Cemetery (A.D. 42-47). By the Rev. Henry Formby. Contain- 
ing numerous illustrations in wood-engraving of the ancient monu- 
ments, sculpture, coinage, and localities connected with the history of 
the city, with the addition of a series of engravings illustrating the for- 
mation and the antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, pp. 
xviii-446. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880, (For sale by the Cath- 
olic Publication Society Co., New York.) 


In this magnificent book—which, by the way, must be a joy to the eyes of 
all who love fine book-making—Father Formby develops his favorite idea 
that the Gentile nations of antiquity, and especially Rome, preserved the 
tradition of the one true God. “The Gentile world,” he says, “and its 
religion were not the enemy of Christ and his Gospel, but the sick man 
waiting for the coming of his Physician.” This he shows by an analysis 
of the religious notions of the Romans as compared with the belief and 
practices of the Hebrews. On this particular point, too, he quotes the re- 
markable brief of Leo XIII. to MM. Bonetty and Perny, August 12, 1878, in 
which the Holy Father takes the same ground. The work before us, which 
is but the first volume of a series, deserves an extended review. Our only 
object now is to call attention to this monument of learning and industry. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH, TWENTY-NINTH, THIRTIETH, AND THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
REPORTS OF THE NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTorY. 
By the Regents of the University of the State of New York. Albany. 
1878-79. 

These volumes contain a number of valuable scientific papers in the 
departments of botany, geology, and entomology. Many of them possess 
also a popular interest, and several are of considerable immediate practical 
importance. The reports also contain an account of the state of the 
museum, and of the contributions which are continually made to it. It is 
at present in a very satisfactory condition, and is constantly improving and 
becoming more than ever a credit to the State, as well as to its learned 
director and to all those concerned in its care and arrangement. 


SKETCHES OF THE LIVES OF DOMINICAN SAINTS OF OLDEN TIMES. By M. 


K. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1880, (For sale by the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co., New York.) 


This beautiful and tasteful volume of “simple sketches,” the author 
states, is only intended for “simple people who, perhaps living near a Do- 
minican friary, would like to know something about the saints whose feasts 
they see so joyfully celebrated by the children who are the descendants of 
the Dominican saints of olden times.” 

The Dominican Order can lay claim to a most glorious list of saints 
whose exalted virtue and deep science have shed lustre on the world for 
the past six hundred years ; and consequently a work of this kind, though 
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merely containing short sketches of eminent and saintly members of the 
order, cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. 


JACQUES MARQUETTE ET LA DECOUVERTE DE LA VALLEE DU Mississippt. 
Par le P. J. Brucker, de la Compagnie de Jésus. Lyon: Imprimerie 
Pitrat ainé. 1880. Extrait des Etudes Religeuses. (Pamphlet.) 


The above is a reprint of an article that appeared not long since in the 
Etudes Religeuses. It was called forth by the publication of a lecture deliver- 
ed by M. Gravier at the reunion of a geographical society at Luxembourg in 
1877. M. Gravier had thought to lend additional glory to his own city of 
Rouen by an attempt to prove that the honor of having first discovered the 
Mississippi River belonged not to Marquette and Joliet, but to La Salle, 
who also was a native of Rouen. But M. Gravier’s zeal for-the glory of his 
beloved city is greater than his care for historical accuracy, as Pére Brucker 
well shows ; for the documents relied on by M. Gravier to prove La Salle’s 
right to the honor had already been examined by Mr. Shea and by Mr. Park- 
man, and both of these eminent authorities had pronounced in favor of 
Marquette. Father Marquette, along with Joliet, set out from Pointe St. Ig- 
nace in May, 1673. Crossing Lake Michigan and ascending the Fox River, 
they reached the head-waters of the Wisconsin-by a portage ; and descending 
that river to its mouth, they entered the Mississippi on the 17th of June, after 
about four weeks’ journeying. They thencontinued down the Mississippi to 
about latitude 33°. La Salle, on the other hand, who had already explored 
the Ohio River, probably as far west as the falls at Louisville, made a voyage 
in 1679-80 in company with the Franciscan friar Hennepin, in which Hen- 
nepin explored a part of the Mississippi north of the mouth of the Illinois, 
La Salle began another more successful attempt in 1681, and, following the 
course of the Illinois River, reached the Mississippi on the 6th of February, 
1682. The energetic Norman kept his course down the mighty river to its 
mouths, which he reached on the 6th of April, two months after leaving the 
Illinois. 

De Soto had entered the Mississippi at its mouth, and had ascended it as 
far as the mouth of the Missouri as early as 1542, the year of his death; but 
it was undoubtedly the voyage that Marquette and Joliet made in 1673 down 
the river to the country of the Arkansas which for the first time establish- 
ed the real course of the Mississippi. This was six years before La Salle’s 
party first reached the river. 

THE PASSION PLAY OF OBER-AMMERGAU IN THE SUMMER OF 1871. By 


the Rev. Getald Molloy, D.D. Fourth edition. London: Burns 
Oates. 1880. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New 


York.) 

As this is the year for the world-famous Passion Play, to the many 
who would wish to witness it, and yet have neither the means nor the 
opportunity, this will be a welcome book. It is deeply interesting, ex- 
tremely graphic, and very edifying. Although the author went to Ober- 
Ammergau prejudiced against the play, yet he confesses that no sooner had 
it commenced than all his prejudices vanished: “It become at once mani- 
fest that a spirit of deep religious reverence pervaded the performance, and 
that with this was combined a degree of artistic taste which could not fail to 
win the respect and admiration of every cultivated mind.” This seems to 
be the general sentiment of all who have witnessed it. 








